








‘B-0-A-R-D!FoREMAN BILL WERTZ of GMC’s Delco 
Division and Foremen’s Club of Dayton boards train en- 
route to Buffalo Convention of The National Association 


of Foremen in September. (Picture Story Page 11). 





















INTERNAL 
GRINDING WHEELS 


by 
CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 


BIG ADVANTAGES 


More pieces per 
wheel. 


Faster, freer, cooler 
cutting. 


@ OUTSTANDING ON DIFFICULT JOBS 


Perhaps your internal grinding requires a particularly rugged, durable 
wheel...or maybe you have a delicate job where ordinary grinding 
pressures can’t be tolerated. On a wide range of work, you can get 
higher production rates and finer finishes at lower cost with V1 Bond 
Internal Grinding Wheels by CARBORUNDUM. 


Lighter dressing — 
longer diamond 
tool life. 


4 Greater range of 
work from one grade. 
V1 Bond Wheels are produced by a special new process that assures 
wheel uniformity, better grinding action and faster delivery. Machine 
manufacturers recommend them for high-production, precision work; 
and many large users depend upon them for consistent quality pro- 
duction. These wheels are also effective in tool-room grinding where 
cool cutting is essential. Write for complete facts. The Carborundum 
Company, Bonded Products Division, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Improved surface 
finishes and closer 
tolerances. 


memiene Bonded Abrasives by 
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Detroit San Francisco 


Making ALL abrasive products...to give you the proper ONE 


“Carborundum” is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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> But says the modern Phoebe Snow 
Says Phoebe Snow® about to go In pretty frock with eyes aglow 
19] TT As she deports for Buffalo 
“My gown stays white from morn till night "No smoke or film my gown to stain, 
Upon the road of Anthracite.” No jerks or jolts or nervous strain, 
A GM Diesel pulls my, train." 








*Famous charocter created in Lackawanna advertising in the late nineties wy 
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“Better Trains Follow 
General Motors Locomotives” 


The Phoebe Snow, Lackawanna’s ultramodern streamliner, is 
in two-way service on the shortest route between 
New York Buffalo. It is powered by General Motors 
locomotives each way. 


QAHAHAAAMH Hr» 


Typical of the luxurious appointments available for rest and 
relaxation on this fine train is this smart 


2 ae £ 


For a clean, smooth, jolt-free ride at any time, to anywhere, 
pick a train powered by a General Motors Locomotive. 
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ELECTRO -MIOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS e LA GRANGE, ILL. 
Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 
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The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a non-profit, educational, management 
organization devoted to unifying all segments of management, foremen to president; to 
recognition of a professional status for these management men; to broadening the horizon 
of first-line management for more effective leadership; to strengthening the free economy 
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Its 40,000 members include all management segments, enrolled mainly in autonomous but 
affilia “area” or “company” management clubs. It also offers company memberships, 
and individual memberships in special circumstances. 
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General Counsel Bott 


T is an old maxim that a law is as 

good as the administration of it. It 
will be interesting to observe the work- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Act under the 
direction of newly appointed General 
Counsel George A. Bott. 


Mr. Bott was the former assistant of 
Mr. Denham, who recently resigned 
under administration pressure. The 
relationship between Mr. Denham and 
Mr. Bott was definitely institutional 
rather than personal. It is true that 
Mr. Denham recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bott as his assistant, but 
it is generally recognized that this was 
done through Denham’s desire to recog- 
nize and promote someone from the 
field force. Mr. Bott had been in charge 
of NLRB field offices both in Kansas 
City and in Chicago, and indeed had 
been associated with the NLRB in some 
capacity throughout most of his profes- 
sional career. 


The new general counsel was born 
in New Haven, Connecticut, the son of 
a railway worker, and attended Yale 
University and Georgetown Law School. 
Although a long-time staff and field 
worker of NLRB, he has never been 
identified with any controversial issues. 
So far as is known, he took no part in 
the fight over repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act or more recently in connection with 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
12 which dealt with the office of gen- 
eral counsel which he now occupies. 
As administrative assistant to Denham, 
Mr. Bott was in charge of general re- 
view of the actions of field officers in 
issuing complaints. 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Insfitute, Inc. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 


LOUIS 8. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 
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We Look At 


WASHINGTON 





Edited By 


Harry P. Jetfrey 


It is generally conceded by Washing- 
ton observers that Mr. Bott will at- 
tempt to steer a neutral course and shy 
away from controversy wherever pos- 
sible. For the most part he is accept- 
able to labor leaders who apparently 
approve both of his activities as a field 
worker and of his recent appointment. 


Wage Stabilization Board 


| ar-vecteernaerm for the nine-man Wage 
Stabilization Board is still unknown 
at this writing except for the appoint- 
ment of Cyrus Ching as chairman. 
When accepting this appointment, Mr. 
Ching stated that he would serve only 
for six months, and desired at the end 
of that time to return to the office of 
director of the Conciliation Service. 
Until the full membership of this board 
is known, it is impossible to judge its 
probable point of view and future 
course of action. 


In connection with his service as head 
of the Conciliation Service, and when 
displeased with its actions, labor lead- 
ers have always pointed to Mr. Ching’s 
industrial background. Judged by re- 
sults, however, observers feel that Mr. 
Ching is “a middle-of-the-roader” and 
that his staff in the Conciliation Service 
have been neither outstanding nor con- 
servative. 


The New Congress 


N the South where an effective two- 

party system does not exist, and 
where nomination on the Democratic 
ticket is tantamount to election, four 
administration supporters have lost 
their Senate seats. In North Carolina, 
Dr. Frank Graham has been replaced 
by Willis Smith. In this campaign, 
labor legislation and the Taft-Hartley 
Act were definite issues. Dr. Graham 
advocated repeal of this act, but was 
turned down by the voters. 


Likewise in Florida, Senator Claude 
Pepper actively campaigned for the re- 
peal of the Act, but was defeated by 
Representative George Smathers. In 
Oklahoma, Senator Thomas was de- 
feated by Representative Mike Mon- 
rooney. In this campaign, labor legis- 
lation and the Taft-Hartley Act did not 
play an important part. Nevertheless, 
Senator Thomas had voted against the 
Taft-Hartley Act while Representative 
Monrooney, as a member of the House, 
had voted for it. Idaho Senator Glen 


Taylor, erstwhile companion of Henry 
Wallace, was defeated by D. Worth 
Clark, who is looked upon as friendly 
to existing labor legislation. 


In view of the closeness of the vote 
in the Senate on the effort to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act, it would seem that 
the election of these four new senators 
would insure the continued existence 
of this legislation. It is likely, however, 
that this is not true. The eyes and ears 
of all present and newly elected mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House will 
be trained on the battle in Ohio over 
the reelection of Senator Taft. If Sena- 
tor Taft is reelected, continuance of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the passage of 
future legislation in keeping with the 
spirit of this Act is practically assured. 
His defeat, on the other hand, is likely 
to bring about the opposite result in 
spite of the election of four senators 
from the South as noted above. The 
reason is obvious. Senators next up 
for election, whether of the Democratic 
or Republican party, will be sensitive 
to criticism by top leaders of organized 
labor, and in all likelihood will vote 
and act accordingly. lt seems strange 
that the influence of one senator who, 
of course, has but one vote on any 
measure should be so great. The answer 
lies in the fact that he has been the 
acknowledged leader and spokesman 
for forces who have dared to brook the 
wrath and deny the requests of John 
L. Lewis and others. 


The November Session 


i to plan, the Congress 
will reconvene on November 27 and 
will remain in session until shortly be- 
fore the new year. It is extremely un- 
likely that any labor legislation will 
be considered during this short term, 
with the possible exception of the re- 
vision of the Railway Labor Act. The 
effective functioning of this measure, 
which was intended to prevent strikes 
on railroads, has completely broken 
down. It has had no substantial amend- 
ment since 1934, and is badly in need 
of such action. The passage of railway 
labor legislation during this short ses- 
sion probably is dependent upon the 
degree to which the country may suffer 
from further controversy between rail- 
road management and the railway labor 
unions. 


“Got a pen I can borrow?” 

“Sure thing, pal.” 

“Got some paper?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Going past the mail box when you 
go?” 

“rep.” 

“Wait until I finish this letter.” 

“Okay.” 

“Lend me an air-mail stamp, will 
ya?” 

“Sure.” 

“By the way, what’s 
address?” 


your girl’s 
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First of the Fine Cars in Value 


A’ you could ask of a truly fine 


automobile you get without 
stint in this suave and strapping 


5 


beauty—that is RoADMASTER fact. 


Impressive bearing is part of this 
great Buick. And spirited distinction 
in styling. And sheer luxury in 
roominess and interior finish. 


And even in the field of fine per- 
formance its 152-hp Fireball engine 
makes you master of the road in 
soaring brilliance and supple action 
—in the liquid smoothness of 
ROADMASTER’s Vynaflow mobility, 
and the soft gentleness of its all-coil- 


spring ride. 


There is still another quality here 
quickly appreciated by the discern- 


Whew Seller autemobilu one ult 
Buick will build ew 


ing fine-car purchaser—solid merit. 


For in the field of top-level motor- 
cars, ROADMASTER stands unsur- 
passed in value—sells at the lowest 
price per pound of any automobile 
in its class. And men who know cars 
will tell you there is no truer indica- 
tion of sound merit than that. 


So we ask you to compare Buick’s 
best with the rest of the fine-car field 
—measure ROADMASTER against the 
highest-priced cars for everything 


Your Key fo 





ROA DMAS TELA 


la Greoter Value 





lt puis a new Light on things 


you have a right to expect of top- 
quality automobiles. 


Then, we believe, you will find a 
new light on things automotive— 
enjoy fine-car prestige and perform- 
ance with the extra satisfaction of 
knowing you have made a winning 


buy. 
Your Buick dealer is waiting to show 
you all this. We suggest that you 


see him soon. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 






Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 





Convention 


Highlights 


Convention is formally opened by General Chairman Alan 
Thompson of Pratt & Letchworth, Buffalo. 


pagel + se —— New Association President Ray Arduser (right) succeeds 


tae © tated them Al retiring President B. A. Hodapp who was at the helm for 


Coykendale during election four years. 
of national officers. 


Congratulatory moment 
during Association Board of 
Directors meeting between 
presidents — incoming 
Arduser, retiring Hodapp 
(right)—as Staff Secretary 
Jean B. Adams steals a 
chance to check on her 
minutes. 


During presentation of life 
membership and jeweled 
charm to retiring President 
Hodapp by his predecessor 
in office Frank Irelan (left) 
general manager of Delco 
Division GMC. 


New officers of The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen (from left-seated): 
Joseph E. Cox (Delco) first vice presi- 
dent; Ray A. Aruser (Farley & Loetscher 
Mfg. Co.) president; Harold B. Lyda 
(Trans World Airlines) secretary-trea- 
surer; (standing) Zone Vice Presidents 
James B. McGettigan (National Tube 
Co., U. S. Steel); A. L. Schwan (Na- 
tional Tube); Marion Kershner (Armco 
Steel Corp.); Albin Szybeko (Lien 
Chemica! Co.); Edward O. Seits (North 
American Aviation Corp.); L. R. Porter- 
field (American Air Filter Co.); Alan H. 
Thompson (Pratt & Letchworth Co., Inc.) 
Vice President S. T. May (Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., missed this 
photo. 
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They still shoot postmen 


for Confederates 


OU know that old story about a certain 

city where people are so far behind the 
times they shoot postmen, thinking their gray 
uniforms mean they’re Confederates. 


Just like a lot of our politicians, who have 
suddenly decided that communism is evil. Of 
course they’re three years late. The American 
people have seen through the communists for 
years, and have hated them and everything they 
stand for. 


One of these days our “alert” politicians 
will wake up to the fact that America is just 
as dead set against socialism with all its govern- 
ment planning, subsidies, vote buying, unfair 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


taxes, and decisions-for-votes instead of deci- 
sions-for-America. Americans may take subsidies 
but only because no one has offered them self- 
respect instead. 


We believe the American people are funda- 
mentally honest, decent, patriotic. We believe 
the American people are hungry for leaders who 
have confidence in the honor of the people. We 
believe they would follow such leaders no matter 
what it cost them. 


The war between the classes is just as un- 
popular, just as dead, as the War between the 
States, except for the few who profit by fanning 
flames of hatred. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 
M F* ’ : i bag TS 
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GORS TO AN NAF CONVENTION 


_..0n a date with a Delco foreman 


OLKS have “ideas” about conven- 

tions. Wives, for example—many 
think of them primarily as alibis their 
husbands use to get out of town a few 
days. For that matter, many husbands 
look at them in just that light. For 
to some, the only purpose of a con- 
vention is to have a good time... 

Now the membership of The National 
Association of Foremen is not made up 
of a bunch of stuffed shirts. In fact, 
it’s doubtful if there’s a single man in 
it who doesn’t believe in a good time. 
But, by the same token, there is not 
one who isn’t aware that his purpose 
in life adds up to much more than just 
having a good time. 

Ask Bill Wertz, of the Delco Products 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
in Dayton. Bill was one of hundreds 
who attended the 27th Annual Con- 
vention of the NAF—this year in 
Buffalo. 


Being a man of management, Bill is 
by nature a man of responsibility. As 
department foreman of plant house- 
keeping at Delco, Bill has demonstrated 
his technical know-how and _ under- 
standing of shop problems. He has 
given evidence of his leadership ability 
through his office of general chairman 
of the “booster” committee for mem- 
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bership in his Company’s chapter of 
the Foreman’s Club of Dayton. Sure— 
Bill believes in enjoying life. But in 
doing so he does not forget his respon- 
sibility to home, job, community. 

When Bill attends an NAF Conven- 
tion he carries with him this sense of 
responsibility. He listens to speeches 
to be informed, not just entertained. 
He attends conferences to exchange his 
ideas and learn new ones, not just to 
have a bull session. And when the 
convention is over, Bill knows that he 
found much more than just a good 
time. (Turn the Page) 


FOREMAN Bill Wertz, 
Delco Products Divn., 
GMC, bids fond fare- 
well to his wife, Elsie, 
as he leaves home in 
Dayton to attend the 
27th Annual NAF Con- 


vention at Buffalo. 


BOARDING TRAIN, 
Bill says last goodbyes 
to friends and fellow 
members of Foreman's 


Club of Dayton. 






































ON ARRIVAL at Buffalo's Statler, Bill is warmly welcomed by John ROUTINE MATTERS—registration, housing, orientation—are quickly 
Craig (left), Carborundum Co., and Don Gregory, Harrison Radiator attended to by efficient clerks on hand to receive delegates the first 
Divn., GMC, of official greeting committee. day of the convention. 


SEATED in first general assembly 
in the hotel's ballroom, Bill listens 
attentively to speeches, including 
address by Keynoter Colyer 
Snyder. 


MEETING PEOPLE is a habit at 
NAF Conventions. Bill makes his 
share of new friends—here enjoys 
lunch with Howard Cardwell 
(left), Cherokee Textile Mills, 
Knoxville, and Edward Seits, North 
American Aviation, Los Angeles. 
Ed is newly elected NAF vice 
president. 





SPARE TIME between meetings is ample for few sight-seeing trips— 
Bill includes tour to Niagara Falls. Boarding bus with him are Allen 
Murphy (left) and Rudy Likovich, both of Chicago Hardware Foundry. 









NIAGARA FALL 
*? SPRUCING UP after first day's session, Bill finds that his convention 
¢ a ERTS | hotel room offers all the conveniences of home. 
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SECTIONAL CONFERENCES and workshops, Bill discovers, are the plant housekeeping, but he also supports activities of his foremen's 
‘meat’ of a convention. Bill's job at Delco is department foreman of club. Session above is a discussion of club officer training. 


ATTENTION to individual problems and questions is given in con- 
sultations with men trained in many industrial activities. Above, Bill 
and C. B. Warmels (center), Nash-Kelvinator in Grand Rapids, meet 
with J. V. Kappler, NAF area manager. 


COMPARING teal on a few bars of “Dear Old Girl", Bill finds 
e 


abundance of fellowship at Zone C get-together for delegates from 

Ohio and West Virginia. Harmonizing with Bill (from left): E. E. : 

Bigley, GMC, Huntington, W. Va.; Harry Spears, Armstrong Products, MEETING CELEBRITIES, such as Henry J. Taylor, internationally known 
Huntington; Bill Cotner, Lenox Furnace Co., Lima, Ohio; Bob Fullerton, journalist and radio commentator, is not the least of events which helps 
Armstrong Products. Bill realize the advantages of attending an NAF convention. 





IVTEGRITY 
GOVERMENT 


Washington 
Sampling” 


WE»* have news this morning that has 
reached me since you ladies and 
gentlemen came in the room. Our 
Marines got into amphibious landing 
craft about an hour ago. They made a 
full scale landing on the West Coast of 
Korea near the 38th Parallel. These 
boys are now driving on Seoul... . 

If we could bring into our home 
front through such anti-communist 
resolutions as were just passed this 
morning by this organization—and I 
got an enormous boot out of the spirit 
of determination and Americanism and 
willingness to support our country 
that is taken as the ordinary order of 
the day by the fellows that are driving 
on Seoul—believe me, we would have 
a better country indeed. But we are 
dragging our feet on that one in a most 
incredulous way. 


*Mr. Taylor gave these observations no title. 
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the John S. Service case 
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the philosophy behind them 
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You passed a resolution here this 
morning which certainly indicates the 
spirit of this body—and in my humble 
opinion the feeling of America which is 
that if we have got any rats in the 
house, get them out. That is what it 
amounts to. Yet, just as I attempted a 
few moments ago to give you some 
good news, let me at the same time 
give you some bad news, unrevealed 
but true. 


How Much Protection Under 
Loyalty Security Boards? 


In our Government very, very late 
and only as a result of the pressure of 
public opinion, there was finally set 
up in the sensitive areas of the Gevern- 
ment, notably, the State Department, 
Department of National Defense, and 
so forth, what are called Loyalty Se- 
curity Boards. 

These are inside organizations ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State in 
that Department or the equivalent head 
of other departments who will pass 
upon the loyalty and security risk in- 
volved in the inside employees of these 
departments. Members of the panel 
are other employees of the same De- 
partment. 

Now, again as a result of the pres- 
sure of public opinion, there was set 
up at the same time a Senior Board of 
21 very distinguished citizens, not di- 
rectly related to the Government, nor 
to any individual Department. This 
was set up by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and is known as the Loyalty 
Review Board. 

Now, every time one of our House 
or Senate investigating committees 
gets rolling, the objection is made not 
that it may discover something—no— 
but that it is the wrong way to go 
about it because the machinery is al- 
ready set up in the departments and 
safeguarded by the Senior Board which 
is to cover the entire Government. 
And that this machinery is so care- 
fully geared together that the investi- 
gations of the committees in the House 
and Senate interfere with the due 
process of good procedure. So that 
after all the investigations do more 
harm than good because of the presence 
of this type of protection to us all. 

It is that approach to the so-called 
intrusion of the Senate and House 
investigating committees which has 
caused the newspapers and many radio 
commentators and many very thought- 
ful citizens to question whether these 
investigations should proceed in the 


and the law 


@ Your Government bonds .. . 
and repudiation? 





way that they do in the light of the 
machinery that exists. 

Now, my friends, that protection, in 
fact, is unsound and here is why: let 
me cite a case about which I know a 
good deal first-hand. I obtained my 
facts first in China and then here at 
home. I would like to cite the case of 
diplomat John S. Service. 


Case of John S. Service 


I first encountered Service in China. 
Service was relieved of his duties by 
Lieutenant General Albert W. Wede- 
meyer who was the commanding gen- 
eral of the China-Burma-India theater. 

Service, nevertheless, was returned 
to China by the State Department. He 
was relieved a second time by United 
States Ambassador to China, Patrick 
Hurley, our former Secretary of War, 
who in the year 1945—five long years 
ago—publicly and in the NEW YORK 
WORLD TELEGRAM accused Service 
and 11 other subordinates in his own 
embassy, in Chungking, as being so 
cozy with the communists that they 
played the Soviet game in effect. Am- 
bassador Hurley told me that he 
returned to the United States, described 
the situation to Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt offered him to remove the 11 
men from Chungking, including John 
S. Service, and he did so. 

Service was returned to the United 
States where he was arrested by the 
F.B.I. in the notorious Amerasia case. 
His indictment was returned without 
process, meaning without conviction or 
otherwise. Service was then reassigned, 
of all places in the world, to return to 
Japan and to assist General MacArthur, 
of all people, in how to deal with the 
Soviet Union. General MacArthur re- 
portedly rejected Service, but he got 
to Tokyo anyway. 

He was then sent on a second mis- 
sion, this time and this year, to India. 
He got as far as Yokahama. I made 
a broadcast on the 20th of March, 
telling Service’s record as a potential 
security risk to be looked into further 
and the Loyalty Review Board that I 
have just described, instructed the 
inside Departmental Board of the State 
Department to recall Service for per- 
sonal questioning. 

In the light of that demand the inside 
Board reluctantly recalled Service. I 
say “reluctantly” because the Under- 
Secretary of State, while recalling him 
publicly apologized to him for what he 
described “this additional ordeal in 
respect -to already discredited charges.” 











@ The Government's bargain on 
18 months voluntary military 
service ° 
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Service returned to the United States. 
He appeared secretly—if not secretly, 
at least without public reference—be- 
fore the Department’s inside Board. He 
claims that he had given the papers in 
the Amerasia case to a man named 
Philip Jaffe who had previously edited 
a communist magazine and was the 
editor of the Red AMERASIA Maga- 
zine, without knowing Jaffe was not a 
newspaperman. He did not know 
Amerasia was a Red magazine. In fact, 
his brain went limp. 


He was cleared again by the Depart- 
ment’s Board as not a security risk. 
Now, the newspapers, the radio com- 
mentators, and the public who follow 
these matters, therefore, expected 
Service’s case to be reviewed by the 
Senior Independent Board. This is on 
the point of how we are being pro- 
tected by the machinery we think 
exists. 


Now, here is the bad news. The 
Service case and the other cases of a 
similar nature I can tell you this morn- 
ing in Buffalo will not be reviewed 
because on the 28th day of March the 
Senior Board received an executive 
directive, clipping its wings and limit- 
ing its power of review only to loyalty 
questions and not security questions. 
So that if the individual Department 
Board does not find that the man was 
disloyal, then whether he is a security 
risk in the form of being a pervert or 
anything else his case is today not such 
as to come before the Senior Security 
Board at all. Here we have the latest 
mechanics of the white-wash. I hope 
it is exposed from one end of this 


country to the other. 

The progress of the security of the 
United States in terms of any indi- 
vidual is a relative thing. It extends 
all the way from being a paid agent 
of the Soviet Union to being a careless 
clerk. Who knows better than a fore- 
man that the intentions of a workman 
in a plant are not decisive. Whether it 
is a clerical piece of machinery or in 
the process of developing a product 
that requires laboratory samples to be 
sent to the laboratory from any samp- 
ling station in the factory, a man may 
be a very nice fellow. He may be 
loyal to the company, but if he is drunk 
on the job, if he is a day-dreamer, if 
he is careless, if he is a dozen other 
things, he can endanger the business. 


You do not have to be a spy to hurt 
America. If a diplomat is so stupid 
that he gets tired walking down the 
street carrying a satchel of atomic 
secrets and sits thems on the front step 
of the Soviet Embassy he may not be 
in the pay of Stalin, but he is a very 
serious security risk. Anybody passing 
around American documents from the 
State Department to a man under con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to admit 
whether he is a communist or not is a 
security risk. In other words, how 
stupid can you be? 


Such a resolution as this good Amer- 
ican group passed this morning gives 
added weight to the identification of 
public opinion on the side of security, 
cleanliness, and the determination of 
the American people to see that the 
sacrifices we have gone through and 
are headed into are not short-circuited 
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behind the scenes. 


Sacrifices Under Arms Program 


As for sacrifices, I think we are 
going to have to make a good many. 
Stalin is sitting in the cat bird seat. 
He very shrewdly got us involved in a 
most serious way in Korea where vic- 
tory is our business and where we will 
have it, but where it doesn’t truly af- 
fect world peace or the Red capabilities 
for future war. If the Russians could 
get us involved in enough Koreas, it 
could create a global Korea. Then it 
is pretty hard to see how we could 
bring to bear against the Soviet Union 
itself the means to defeat them di- 
rectly, which is all they are interested 
in. They don’t care anything about 
the North Koreans or the Iranians or 
Chinese .... 

Whether we go into an active war or 
not, we are certainly going into a very 
active rearmament program, I am glad 
to say, because there is no future for 
our country, for the freedom-loving 
people of the world, unless this nation 
can become the strongest nation on 
earth, and the quicker the better. 

Now, I do think The National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen as individuals might 
be interested possibly in some of the 
potential dislocations involved in that 
program. I question very much whether 
this time the widely publicized possi- 
bility of material shortage is going to 
be as severe as we have been made to 
think. We have had enormous in- 
creases in our potential key supplies. 
We are in very much better shape than 
in 120044. 3 

This time I think the great pinch is 
going to be manpower. To begin with, 
it is very human for you or me—and I 
have spent my life in plants—to think 
of a machine as a labor-saving device. 

I have gone through “Irish’s” (Frank 
Irelan) plant and seen the Delco oper- 
ation, for example. It is a miracle of 
mechanization. Well, that is so in our 
thinking that as we think of mechan- 
ized war we very humanly draw a 
parallel and fail to realize the greatest 
difference, because a machine in war 
does not produce manpower. It makes 


(Turn to Page 44) 


Radio's Henry Taylor: "The reason the 
American people are bewildered today 
is because the American people have 
not been told the truth for so darn 
long they have a hard time knowing it 
when they hear it"... Mr. Taylor was 
a featured speaker at The National 
Association of Foremen Convention, 
Buffalo, in September. 
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Frederic 


"What a lesson for us all..." 
Colyer Snyder. 


THINK, since all of you in a sense 

are teachers and leaders, you will 
agree that none of us needs so much 
to be taught as we need to be reminded. 
The Reverend Father here will agree 
that the reason for the institution of 
the mass was to remind us of the im- 
perishable lessons of the church. So 
this convention is a time for reminder. 
We want, if we can, to teach something, 
but above all the big hope here is to 
help you feel something. America is 
under a great strain now. 


Poverty, Cruelty, Luxury 


May I direct your attention to three 
key words in the news: poverty, 
cruelty, luxury. How did Hitler get 
into power? Through poverty. A proud 
nation like Germany, held down in 
poverty, turned to the treachery of a 
Hitler in the extremes of their poverty. 
The great Russian people victimized by 
czarist cruelty turned to a_ greater 
cruelty for relief in Stalin. 


Cruelty and poverty are dreadful 
things, but, my fellow Americans, this 
morning America is victimized by 
something much worse—by luxury. 
America is under the drug of luxury, a 
complacency of comfort. 

We all want higher standards of 
living and human happiness and ease- 
ment against the terrors of living. But 
America now is drugged by comfort. 
We are stunned by it. Higher wages 
have not brought higher skills or 
higher perfections and so America is 
under a worse handicap than if we 
were victimized by cruelty or by 
poverty. 

Can we rise how through the hinder- 
ing film of luxury? And so those three 
words I would like to key in your 
thinking as we look at the news this 
morning — cruelty, poverty, but the 
worst of these in this instance is luxury. 
Can we be worth these rich blessings 
that God has given us or shall we just 
go down to defeat like the Romans, 
softened by luxury? There are three 
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LETS MARSHAL A 


By Frederic Colyer Snyder 


words ending in “e” I would also like 
to keep in your thinking. 


Science 


The first is science. We have ad- 
vanced now into a field of applied 
science and your very lives, your pro- 
tection this morning, your ability to 
remain in this room is because you are 
under the canopy of a protective 
science. The only thing that is keeping 
Joseph Stalin from attacking your home 
this morning is the omnipresent invis- 
ible source of science that he fears. He 
fears what you may do, not in numbers 
of men, but in numbers of inventions 
that you might apply that are secret 
in the designs of America’s defense. 

Science is a big word. I do not want 
to be political in my references but as 
I left Washington my heart got sick 
over the inability of Congress to 
awaken to the dangers that are before 
us. They passed billions on billions. 
They scatter the word “billions”. They 
know nothing about the word “millions” 
anymore. They just throw the billions 
in the air and hope they come down to 
some useful spot. 

What happened when the Science 
Foundation Bill was presented to the 
Appropriations Committee? They asked 
for only 450 thousand dollars to estab- 
lish a science foundation for the United 
States government—and the Committee 
unanimously turned it down. 

Gentlemen, that is the blackest, sad- 
dest news that I could bring to you of 
the organic failures of an inept Con- 
gress. Yet your whole lives depend on 
the application of science. 

Here is a date for you to always keep 
in mind: July 16, 1945. None of you 
can be assured of physical safety since 
this date. You have all been under a 
death sentence ever since because man, 
for the first time, released the power of 
an atom. It hangs out over men as a 
frightful terrorism this morning. 

I observe this. My greatest teacher 
was my dear father who spent many 
years as a naval chaplain and I remem- 
ber in his early ministry he used to 
stress that disobedient people would 
find their souls distorted by fire and 
that flames would one day destroy 
them. He could be very vivid in that. 
The scientists who lived in the city 
would meet him in the street and laugh 
at him. They said: “We are scientists, 


Doctor. We can not go along with this 
business of firey punishment for man’s 
wrong doing. We are practical scien- 
tists.” And they laughed at him. 

Here is the amazing thing this morn- 
ing. Today the scientists are on every 
rooftop in America telling you, you are 
about to be burned and smitten by 
hydrogen and atomic flames. 

I know of no vocabulary that can 
measure this situation. The verities 
outrun all of the vocabularies, as to 
what science can do if misapplied. 


Existence 


We come down to another word: 
existence. Today you have a problem 
of more existence—not a case whether 
it has creature comfort in it or not—but 
you are under a life sentence as to 
whether or not you can have an exist- 
ence upon this planet. So that you have 
here the word “science” and the ever 
present word “existence”. 


Conscience 


Then comes the most vital word that 
I could utter to you and that word is 
“Conscience”, When you have a force 
like science threatening your existence 
the one great safety control is con- 
science. In dealing with these Red 
forces that we are meeting you find a 
force void of conscience—but you also 
find in America an utter collapse of 
conscience—among public officials, citi- 
zens, everywhere. There is an easement 
against the moral control of conscience. 

Wherever you can strengthen con- 
science, men, won’t you do it—because 
there is your safety spiritual and physi- 
cal. How can we get a rebirth of 
conscience? 

I was in Germany with a group of 
men who sent in a written request to 
Hitler—said, “we would like to know 
what is your definition for conscience”. 
I wish I could have his handwriting to 
show what he wrote. He wrote upon 
a piece of paper, “Adolf Hitler is my 
conscience”. And where is Germany 
today? An ash heap in the center of a 
cemetery because Adolf Hitler said he 
was the conscience of Germany. 

And here you have Joseph Stalin. 
Stalin thinks he holds the world in the 
hollow of his head. I have been in 
Russia and looked at him. As I viewed 
him at a distance I could see in Joseph 
Stalin a strange figure, a man with a 
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mentals, to rise above America’s luxury, that America may be kept safe. 


withered arm. As you know, the Kaiser 
had a withered arm. So Stalin has a 
long coat sleeve to cover his withered 
arm. He trained his other wrist and 
arm to have double muscles that he 
might fight and strangle and beat people 
because he was always humiliated by 
the withered arm. I watched this man 
and then could dream of his life, of his 
dear mother who put him in a seminary 
to have him become a priest. Joseph 
Stalin went in there to become a Chris- 
tian priest. He found it too hard and 
gave it up and came out and said, I 
will not serve this religion of Jesus. 
I will free Russia with a sword”. 

As I speak to you, countless thou- 
sands are dead. Uncounted millions of 
eyes contain tears because that man 
was not big enough to serve the Prince 
of Peace. I wish I could see a drama 
this morning, one that, I could bring 
it into being, I believe would be most 
helpful in your lives and to your chil- 
dren and families. Do you know what 
that drama would be? The magic 
would be, if I could do it, first, to re- 
store peace, naturally. But secondly it 
would be to offer a prayer to God to 
so enter the heart of Joseph Stalin that 
Stalin in the next day would want to 
be a priest again. If Joseph Stalin, like 
Saul, turned in the road to become the 
great Paul, if Joseph Stalin would 
tomorrow become penitent and say, 
“Oh, I see all that was a mistake. The 
greatest way I can serve mankind is 
now to be a priest, the servant of all, 
in gentleness and love. Let me be the 
peacemaker of the world. Oh God”, 
you would hear such rejoicing and 
hymn singing as this planet has not 
heard since Paul walked the earth. 

I hope you who have access to God 
in prayer will never give up praying 
for the day God might win Stalin. 





For a re-birth of conscience .. . 
midst of our luxury. 
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There are only two types of people, 
men, in this world: those who believe 
and those who are on the way to 
believe. 

The United Nations is not a thing— 
it is a method for getting things done. 
When you listen to Malik, you are 
listening to a voice without a con- 
science. If you wonder why Malik 
talks like that, then remember also 
that the secretary to Mr. Malik possibly 
has an automatic pistol in his briefcase 
that helps to make up Mr. Malik’s 
mind anytime that it gets frail. 

We do not have that desperation here, 
thank God, men. Pray, work for, and 
strive to get a revival in America of 
conscience. We have science to benefit 
us, to build us, to defend us, but we 
will know an ‘existence spiritual and 
physical only if we can rebuild con- 
science. So I want to put America on 
your conscience—also, the happiness of 
the men that work under your di- 
rection. 

I put a little caption on this “menu 
sheet” here: “Let’s Marshal a Plan for 
America”, I did not have in mind the 
Marshall Plan in Europe. Nor did I 
realize General Marshall would be so 
soon in the headlines again. 


A Foreman Is A Marshal 


When I said on that little caption 
“Let’s Marshal a Plan for America”, 
this is what I had in mind: That every 
foreman is a marshal. That is what he 
is, technically. Every foreman is a 
marshal. He is a man of leadership— 
to guide, to lead, to direct. This is the 
duty of a marshal and I would like o 
appeal to you this morning “to marshal 
a plan for America”. And let that plan 
be a better America, a better worker, 
a better leader than you have ever 
been before. On that foundation may 
I put four captions? 

First I put physical wholeness. Let 
me say to each person that if you are 
not well now, go and get well. If you 
need surgical attention, get it now. 
Tomorrow your doctor may be under 
duress. I have just been through a 
serious situation, I am glad it is back 
of me. I had to face up to the fact. 
Gentlemen, remember physical whole- 
ness. If you are not well now, get well. 
If you cannot carry your own weight, 
you will be leaning on somebody pres- 
ently. Seek Physical wholeness, now! 


Number two is professional] alertness. 
There is always something new and 
vibrant for you to learn in your pro- 
fessional work. A foreman is a pro- 
fessional man. You profess to lead and 
are skilled in the “know how.” I always 
respect a foreman as a _ professional 
man. That is why you can never have 
a true foreman in a union. You cannot 
unionize a professional man. 

Never look through squinting win- 
dows at your job. Raise the windows 
of vision in this convention. Be alert 
for the wise things in your profession. 
On this basis of professional alertness 
may I ask you to write down a word 
for study? I am not making a com- 
mercial recommendation here. This is 
a recommendation of utter soundness 
in your profession of industrial shep- 
herding. That is what a foreman is. 
He is an industrial shepherd. God has 
a peculiar comfort in shepherds. 

Write down this word: cybernetics. 
Cybernetics is a scientific description of 
what a foreman does according to 
modern science. The textbook on that 
is written by Dr. Norbert Wiener of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The title of the book is “Human Use Of 
Human Beings”. 

Gentlemen, the discoveries made in 
the science of cybernetics in the pene- 
tration of human minds are as advanced 
as the atomic bomb. 

You will very soon be able to have a 
man pass in front of an electronic de- 
vice. You can tell almost instantly the 
capacity of that man to acquire and 
apply human knowledge. If you want 
enthusiastic reading and amazing re- 
vealing, I beg you to penetrate this 
book. I do not know Dr. Wiener and 
have no association with him. I am 
simply giving it to you as headline 
news in the field of management and 
professional alertness. Your field now 
has scientific attention. When great 
men like this realize that there can be 
no victory except through production, 
there can be no human happiness ex- 
cept as we distribute the goods for 
happiness that will come through the 
wise use of human management under 
the field of cybernetics. This is a coined 
word. 

First, physical wholeness. If you are 
not well, get well. Be fit, not counter- 
feit. Second, professional alertness! 


(Turn to Page 44) 
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wHin’s YOUR 
‘VITAMIN DEPICIENCY’...IN LABOR RELATIONS 


An off-the-cuff digest of 


the ‘vitamin’ requirements 
of the foreman in his labor 
relations .. . to quiet that 
jittery stomach, help you 
live longer, succeed better 


O set the stage, so to speak, for our 

understanding, let us first agree to a 
few basic assumptions which are gen- 
erally believed necessary to an appre- 
ciation of the foreman’s job in labor 
relations in these times. 


1) Unions Are Here to Stay—Under 
our way of life, at least. (Other ways 
of life have seen fit to dispose of them 
rather quickly whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself.) Yes, the 
collective bargaining process is now 
and will continue to be a definite part 
of the industrial scene and a way. of 
life in the American industrial picture. 


2) American Industry Has Accepted 
The Principle Of Collective Bargaining 
Through Representatives Chosen By Its 
Employees—(Despite the hue and cry 
of a few who would have us believe 
that “union busting” is the prime 
thought of the manufacturer.) Ameri- 
can industry has accepted collective 
bargaining within the framework of 
the American enterprise system, which 
means that they will continue to resist 
those who appear to have as their ob- 
jective the elimination of the things 
that made this country of ours the 
greatest on earth, at least in terms of a 
higher standard of living for the so- 
called “common” man. 


3) Unions Are Powerful And Well- 
Organized—Representing some 14 to 16 
millions with about 1 out of every 5 of 
their memberships belonging to the 
teamsters (A. F. of L.), the Steel- 
workers and the Autoworkers (C.I.O.). 
It is significant I think that, while the 
total union membership represents 
only about % of the working force, 
unions have “come unto their own” as 
a powerful force and influence, both in 
matters economic and political. 





4) Employees Generally Maintain 
Membership In Unions—At least those 
who have experienced union member- 
ship seem to want to continue their 
membership in unions. The record 
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would indicate that since the inception 
of the Taft-Hartley Act many who 
have had the opportunity to decide 
“whether or no” on the question have 
decided, in a vast majority of instances, 
in favor of continuing their member- 
ship in a union although a large 
number voted to “change affiliation.” 


5) The Public Generally Is For 
Unions—While more and more of the 
general public are beginning to realize 
that unions are powerful and should be 
regulated, they do believe in the union 
idea. However, they are becoming 
more apprehensive of the monopoly of 
“big unions” than they were of “big 
business.” The latest survey that I 
have seen on this subject indicated 
very conclusively that the public has 
endorsed the principle of collective 
bargaining; that there is a growing be- 
lief that companies are accepting 
unions; and that there is declining criti- 
cism of management policy with respect 
to their dealings with unions. In other 
words, there is an improvement in the 
acceptance of management’s motives, 
both in its willingness to deal with 
unions and in its wage policies. 

6) Employees Still Want To Be 
Treated As Individuals—It may seem 
paradoxical that while the employees 
will elect to bargain collectively with 
respect to certain terms and conditions 
of employment, they seem to resist be- 
ing treated as just another cog. They 
still want to be considered as persons, 
individuals. They want to be somebody. 
They want to have a place in the 
scheme of things, and, if they don’t 
get it from us, they find ways to get it 
in other areas. 


If I am wrong about this latter state- 
ment, then we have already replaced 
the worth of the individual for some- 
thing else, which requires one quality 
only—drivership—and a system which 
requires a one-way treatment of all 
people, a subjugation of all who have 
any individuality. 

That is why I am against.the appli- 
cation of strict adherence to seniority, 
one-rate jobs, automatic step rates, 
hiring halls and the like. 

I don’t think I am alone in my opin- 
ions, either. I believe that persons, 
individuals, want to be treated as 
somebody by others, whether those 
others are classified as representatives 
of a company or representatives of 
their union. 

“Once upon a time” we transferred 
people from one job to another; laid 
them off and recailed them; granted a 
raise in pay; demoted and promoted 


them: told them to work overtime; did 
other similar things. We did these 
things and without a contract. 

It was management—vwve and the 
worker. Then came the “third man 
theme,” the union with a steward; a 
set of rules; spelling out the sequence 
to be followed as to seniority, rates of 
pay, conditions of work; and a griev- 
ance procedure to plague us, to cause 
us to stop, read and think before we 
made a move. 

There are those who feel that this 
development has been “all for the 
good,” arguing that the employees are 
protected from the whims of those in 
authority; that the employee has at last 
been given a sense of security; that he 
can “speak out” without fear of reprisal. 

The other point of view is that he 
has become the victim of subjugation, 
a roadblock to individual freedom of 
thought and action has developed. 
Certainly the public interest in the 
issues of the Taft-Hartley Act raises 
the question of the rights and privileges 
of the individual vs. organized pres- 
sures and power. The percentage of 
the general public favoring a law guar- 
anteeing collective bargaining is high— 
87%. And the percentage of the gen- 
eral public favoring anti-trust laws 
which apply to unions as well as to 
companies is high—65%. 


. As Leaders 


Let us now consider these points of 
view from the standpoint of the fore- 
man and his employee relationships, no 
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By T. O. Armstrong, Director Industrial Relations, Westinghouse 


matter what the affiliation; the organi- 
zation, the creed of the person with 
whom we deal. 

In the first place, we begin to recog- 
nize that the problem is one of a “be- 
tween-you-and-me” relationship, as 
individuals, each having the same 
wants, however, differing in our points 
of view: in our personalities, in our 
backgrounds, and in our experiences. 

Our concern, as selected leaders, is 
each person for whom we as foremen 
are responsible. (We are responsible 
for X amount of employees + X 
amount of $’s in buildings, tools, equip- 
ment and TIME.) And, we are in 
competition with others for the leader- 
ship of those in our charge. 

Is it a matter of contract? Yes, at 
least to the point of appreciating that 
the contract once signed is the policy of 
the company we represent. It is our 
responsibility to know it generally, and 
specifically that portion of the contract 
that is necessary for good relationships 
between you and your employees. 

Is it a matter of the steward? Yes, 
insofar as we appreciate him as a per- 
son elected to the position by a group 
of our employees. Our problem, there- 
fore, is to know, accept him, deal with 
him as a person. And it is equally 
important that we deal with other em- 
ployees in such a way as to assure the 
same kind of treatment to them when 
the steward is not present as we do 
when he is present. 

Is it a matter of grievance handling? 
Yes. However, it is more than the 
“what.” It is also the “how” and the 
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“why” and the “with whom.” 

In general, it is a matter of viewing 
our problems and contacts as oppor- 
tunities for a sound and continued 
“between-you-and-me” relationship. 


Check These Leadership 
Opportunities 


My own experience tells me that 
there are six leadership opportunities 
that occur each working day: 


1) When An Employee Asks A Ques- 
tion, are we too busy? Do we refer 
him to someone else? Do we bluff it 
out by giving the wrong information? 
In either case we lose an opportunity 
for continued leadership and cause 
him to go elsewhere. 

2) When an Employee Offers A Sug- 
gestion, do we feel that he is stepping 
“out of bounds”? That he is stealing 
our stuff? That he should stick to his 
job? That you’ve got the ideas for this 
department? 

3) When An Employee Presents A 
Complaint. We haven’t learned a great 
deal about this, the foreman’s most 
vexing problem. We have the prin- 
ciple given to us more than 2,000 years 
ago by a Great Leader when He 
charged His followers to “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.” However, and for these 2,000 
years, we have been asking “How?” 
How do you handle complaints with 
people like so-and-so? 

Here is a guide for grievance hand- 
ling that I have found worthwhile. It 
is not easy to follow. It has to be 


"You can be SURE... if it's WESTING- 
HOUSE" ... so goes the slogan .. . And 
here a mews camera man flashes T. O. 
Armstrong, as sure a ‘product’ of Westing- 
house as that gleaming refrigerator in your 
missus’ kitchen and mine—and gets a rare 
"personality" shot as Armstrong reflects 
that same quiet sureness. (Taken in Buffalo's 
Statler, September, when he held out a like 
message to America's foremen there con- 
vened) . . . Lockheed's D. M. Tuttle, sec- 
tional conference chairman, appears en- 
grossed in "the Armstrong experience" . . . 
A foreman, himself (Westinghouse ‘'27) 
Armstrong received the coveted ‘Westing- 
house Order of Merit" (1940) in recognition 
of his harmonizing employee-employer 
relations. 


learned. It will help if you are in 
earnest. “Handle all grievances 
with all people the same way you 
handle grievances with people you 
like and you will have little trouble, 
at least in the area of listening.” 

Our next point to remember is that 
all people are different even as you and 
I, and because of this, are to be dealt 
with differently and have different 
viewpoints toward their problems. Our 
task is to increase our abilities to rec- 
ognize these differences, appreciate 
them and understand them. 

Yes, you can be sure there is only 
one way in which we are all “alike”: 
we are all different. And the more we 
recognize this, the more we realize that 
we cannot deal with all people in one 
way. If we do, we are failing to recog- 
nize persons as persons, each with his 
peculiarities, many of us having some 
of each, however extreme, in given 
situations. 

I agree also that some union contracts 
do not make it easy to think in terms 
of a philosophy of person-to-person, a 
“between-you-and-me” relationship. 
However, it is the thing we must do 
because we are as persons different, 
and because of these differences we 
cannot be dealt with on a mass basis. 

4) My next point is that a boost is 
good for us and that we have much to 
learn in this area of motivation. All 
appreciate a boost now and then. It 
has been said that one of the vital 
problems of our present industrial so- 
ciety is the inability to give this added 
incentive to employees. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that some of us do 
not feel it is necessary. Others overdo 
it. Others of us are not respected 
enough to have our praise have any 
effect. And still others of us who do 
not know how because we do not know 
enough about the other fellow in terms 

(Turn to Page 42) 
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Ohio 


Membership increase—Shop, 
Chicago, Ind. 


Past President Frank H. Irelan. 





NAF AWARDS WINNERS 
1949-50 


National City Club—Kokomo Foremen’s Club, Kokomo, Ind. 
National Shop Club—Grayson Administrative Conference, Lynwood, Cal. 


Woodhead Trophy—Grayson Administrative Conference, Lynwood, Cal. 


Zone A—Grayson Administrative Conference, Lynwood, Cal. 

Zone B—Convair Management Club, Fort Worth, Texas 

Zone C—Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Columbus, Ohio 

Zone D—Robertshaw Foremen’s Association, Youngwood, Pa. 

Zone E—American Air Filter Supv. Club, Louisville, Ky. 

Zone F—Greater Portland Management Club, Portland, Ore. 

Zone G—Hamilton Foremen’s Club, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Zone H—The Kokomo Foremen’s Club, Kokomo, Ind. 

Zone I —Foremen’s Club of Worthington Buffalo Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


National 2nd place City Club, Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Columbus, 
National 2nd place Shop Club, C. B. F. Management Club, Columbus, Ohio. 


National 3rd place City Club—Foremen’s Club of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
National 3rd place Shop Club—Briggs Management Club, Detroit, Mich. 


Inland Steel 
Membership increase—City, The Kokomo Foremen’s Club, Kokomo, Ind. 


The Honorary Award plaque given to the man who has done the most 
during the past year for foremanship improvement was awarded to NAF 


Management Club, Inc., East 








‘Standard of Excellence’ 
awards for more clubs 


Dayton—At their September meeting, 
directors of The National Association 
approves these’ “Standard of Excel- 
lence” awards: A. A. F. Supervisors’ 
Club, Louisville; Foremen’s Club of 
the Buffalo Branch American Brass 
Company, Buffalo; American Thermom- 
eter Foremen’s Association, St. Louis; 
Briggs Management Club, Evansville, 
Ind.; 1848 Club, (REPEAT AWARD) 
Buffalo; Formica Foremen’s Business 
Club, Cincinnati; National Tube Man- 
agement Club, Lorain, Ohio; Sangamo 
Electric Management Club, Springfield, 
Ill.; Foremen’s Club of Toledo, Toledo. 


New management clubs 


Dayton—During the period Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15 two new man- 
agement clubs affiliated with The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. These 
were: 

Ohio Chemical Foremen’s Club of 
Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment 
Co. (Divn. of Air Reduction Co.), 
Madison, Wis. Officers are Vern Mc- 
Fair (P.), Harold Carlson (V.P.), Don 
Ellis (S.), Albert Mayer (T.). 

TWA Management Club of New York 
of Trans World Airlines, Inc. Officers 
are E. C. Ball (P.), Bill Noonan (S.), 
Tom Lozano (V. P.), Walter Menke 
cr. 

. 


Card playing, like any game where 
you hold hands, can be expensive. 
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NAF Executive Vice President J. E. Bathurst 
(right) expresses appreciation to Benson 
Willard, president of American Brass Club 
for nameplates presented during Buffalo 
Convention for Association's home office 


building. 
* 


Stalin’s stooges will do whatever 
Stalin tells them to do, and—as in 
Korea—they will march when and if 
Stalin tells them to march, They either 
march or get shot.—Henry Taylor. 


In management it’s "Grow ... or Go!” 


OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 


United States Code, Section 233) 
Of MANAGE Magazine, published monthly at 
Columbus, Ohio, for September, 1950. 

STATE OF OHIO 

COUNTY OF MONTGOMERY 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Irwin Lamp, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Editor of the MANAGE Maga- 
zine and that the following is, to the best 


STATEMENT 


f ss. 


wof his knowledge and belief, a true statement 


of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts 
of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed 
on the reverse of Form 3526, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher—The National 
Association of Foremen, 321 W. First St., 
Dayton, Ohio; Editor—Irwin Lamp, 321 W. 
First St., Dayton, Ohio; Managing Editor— 
None; Business Manager—None. 

2. That the owner is: The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen, a_ non-profit Association 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 

gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 
4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holde: 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the twelve months preced- 
ing the date shown above is ............ (This in- 
formation is required from daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, and tri-weekly newspapers only.) 

IRWIN LAMP 
(Editor) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
29th day of September, 1950. 
Ardel Follick, 
Notary Public 
(My Commission expires 
February 25, 1953. 


[Seat] 


“Doctor, this is Mr. Brown. My wife 
has just dislocated her jaw. If you’re 
out this way some time next month, 
you might drop in.” 
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— &/Oh, the go-ing'’s great in the 88, 


It's a dri-ver's dream come true ! 





All new Oldsmobiles now have the famous “ Rocket” 


Engine! Hydra-Matic Drive optional at extra cost. 


weed Up SMORILE 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LANSING, MICH. 








Labor Kelations 


Edited By 


Charles A. McKeand 





The Red Tape Begins 
To Wind 


HE important question as of this 

writing and in the immediate future 
is that of inflation, Government con- 
trols, and the surge of wage increases. 
Washington will not display the neces- 
sary courage to keep inflation in a 
creeping stage. In all probability it will 
soon be going at full gallop. Regard- 
less, the cost of living will continue to 
mount, and the pressure on manage- 
ment will be terrific. It is interesting 
to note how many contracts solemnly 
entered into for specific periods have 
been opened for negotiation on wage, 
in some cases within a few months of 
their negotiation date, indicating that 
management is willing to acquiesce in 
a complete disregard for contractional 
obligations for the sake of preventing 
slow-downs, wild cat strikes, and com- 
plete shut-downs by rampant union 
members demanding more money. 

This is a clear indication that the 
average union officer holds the sanctity 
of a labor contract in slight regard, and 
they succumb to political pressures 
within their own organization. And to 
add to the tragedy, so many manage- 
ments have practically encouraged this 
movement. 

All of this is resulting in small and 
turbulent wild cat strikes. These 
strikes are unnoticed outside the local 
community, but they will become a 
major problem. They tie up supplies 
and parts and stop production of large 
and important items. This condition 
will continue for some months. 


Congressional Actions 


THREE important Congressional Acts 
have recently become effective: 

1) The amendments to the Federal 
Old Age Insurance, which became 
effective in August. Benefits for per- 
sons on the rolls as of August 1950 were 
increased on an average of about 


7712%. The coverage has been extended 
to an estimated additional 10,000,000 
workers. 


The definition of “employee” has 
been changed to include certain full- 
time salesmen, and certain agent- 
drivers and commission-drivers en- 
gaged in distribution of food products, 
laundry or dry cleaning, and beverages 


other than milk. The present rate of 
142% will continue for another three 
years, but effective January 1, 1951, 


the limit on taxable wages is increased 


to $3600. The rate on both employer 
and employee will increase to 2% in 
99 





1954, 242% in 1960, 3% in 1965, and 
3%% in 1970. 

It is suggested that all supervisors 
become familiar with these new regu- 
lations. The best publication outlining 
these new amendments is published by 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
1231—24th St. N. W., Washington 7, 
ma ©. 

(MANAGE Magazine will publish 
soon an article on this subject by O. C. 
Pogge, Director of Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, especially 
written for foremen and supervisors.) 

2) Acting under the authority of the 
Defense Production Act 1950, the Presi- 





dent issued an effective order No. 
10161 on September 12, creating an 
Economic Stabilization Agency with 


authority to control wages and prices. 
The stabilization director, when ap- 
pointed is to be assisted by a nine 
member wage stabilization board, and 
a Price Administrator. The director is 
to 

a) Plan and develop both short and 
long-range price and wage sta- 
bilization policies and measures 
and create the necessary organi- 
zation for their administration. 
Promote voluntary action de- 
signed to stabilize price and 
wages. 

Consult with various government 
agencies concerning measures 
within their jurisdiction which 
may be designed to promote sta- 
bilization. 

Establish price 
necessary. 

3) The larger withholding tax de- 
ductions which appeared in everyone’s 
pay check on the first pay-day after 
October 1 should cause everyone to 
think seriously on the subject of taxes. 
These increased taxes will have the 
purpose of defraying the cost of the 
Korean war and the increased national 
defense requirements. It is estimated 
that the total defense spending in the 
period ahead may run as high as $50 
billion. In all probability there will be 
additional tax increases made when 
the new Congress meets after the first 
of the year. 

There will probably be little com- 
plaint from most of us over the cost of 
this mecessary defense expense but 
there should be sharp criticism of ex- 
travagant non-defense spending. It is 
absurd to think that the Federal gov- 
ernment would continue to spend stag- 
gering sums for grandiose schemes at 
the time when everyone is straining to 
meet the cost of the defense program. 
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This is the time for every taxpayer to 
tell his Congressman and his Senator, 
in no uncertain terms, what he thinks 
of the extravagances of the Federal 
government, and if everyone really gets 
themselves into a writing mood, letters 
might also be directed to State Legis- 
lators, County Board of Supervisors, 
and City Councils. If everyone of the 
62 million in the American work-force 
would express his opinion on this sub- 
ject, it would have a terrific impact on 
legislative thinking. 

There is nothing much (or could 
there be too much) to say about the 
general labor situation at this time. It 
is all so involved in the rush for more 
wages, the impending controls of sta- 
bilization, the diversion of materials to 
war work, and the constant draft of 
key personnel for the Armed Services. 
The ability of Amerieans to meet emer- 
gencies is traditional, and the members 
of supervisory forces of American busi- 
ness now have not only the opportunity 
but the resourcefulness to meet this 
situation. 








Interesting Decisions 


NON-COMMUNIST AFFIDAVITS must be 
filed by national labor organization and its 
“affiliates” or ‘constituent units’ and without 
such affidavits, U. S. Court of Appeals rules, 
NLRB is without power to issue an unfair 
labor practice complaint. (NLRB v. Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., CA-4, 26 LRRM 2531.) 

WELFARE FUND DISPUTE is resolved by 
umpire appointed by U. S. District Court 
[Sec. 302 (c) (5) (B)] who rules that group 
health and welfare plans must conform to 
state laws and be administered by majority 
vote of trustees. (Int'l. Union Operating En- 
gineers v. Bldg. Trades Employers Assn., 26 
LRR 298.) 

CONCERTED SLOWDOWN by employees 
following a wage reduction is an imprope: 
means of engaging in concerted activities and 
is not protected by LMRA, NLRB rules in 
upholding their discharge by employer. (Elk 
Lumber Co., No. 36-CA-53.) 

THREATS OF ECONOMIC REPRISALS 
against employees by union organizer were 
calculated to restrain and coerce employees 
and raise substantial doubt as to whether 
union, which relied on authorization cards, 
represented free choice of employees, board 
rules, holding that employer's subsequent re- 
fusal to bargain not violative of act. (Lerner 
Shops Corp., No. 10-CA-531.) 

PRE-SHIFT ACTIVITIES which were a 
part of the work employee ordinarily per- 
forms during his regular shift are compens- 
able under Sec. 4 of Portal-to-Portal Act, 
according to Federal District Court, holding 
that “principal activities,’’ must be liberally 
construed to include any work of conse- 
quence, whenever performed. (Tobin v. Alma 
Mills, W. D., S. Car., 9 WH 563.) 

CONTRACT OBLIGATING COMPANY TO 
PAY UNION COMMITTEEMEN FOR TIME 
LOST in handling grievances does not mean 
that union officers will be compensated for 
time spent after regular working hours in set- 








tling grievances, according to arbitrator. (Oh- 
mer Corp., 15 LA 88.) 
JAIL SENTENCE of 30 days for offense 


committed away from work is not grounds 
for discharge of such employee, arbitrator 
rules, since incarceration constituted “rea- 
sonable excuse” for his absence from work 
under contract clause protecting seniority 
rights. (Quaker Oats Co., 15 LA 42.) 


In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 
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FOREMEN are 
“IN THE MIDDLE” 


Yes, at Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
the foremen are “in the middle.” That is—they 
are the key men whose work is at the very heart 


of Revere’s operations. 


That is why, at Revere, the foremen are 
thoroughly informed of all developments within 
the company. Their close contact with other 
management personnel is maintained through 


meetings, letters and booklets that are all a part 


REVERE 





of Revere’s progressive Foremen’s Understand- 


ing Program. 


When Paul Revere founded the first copper 
mill in America, it is probable that his business 
associates were also his friends and neighbors. 
It is still recognized at Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated that everyone’s future personal 
success depends on the team-work of all. That’s 


why we're all “partners in Revere.” 





COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 








Personnel Spotlight 





Edited By 


W. E. “Bill” Landis 


Count Ten 


sys is the story of two men, Pete 

“Dad” Oldhand, a superintendent, 
and Joe Newcomer, who has just been 
made a foreman in Pete’s section. As 
we look in on them, Joe is standing in 
the doorway of the superintendent’s 
office. 

“Can I come in, Mr. Oldhand?” 

“Sure thing, Joe. I’ve been kind of 
expecting you. Thought you’d maybe 
want to brag a little about being made 
a foreman.” 


“Brag? Gee, ‘Dad’, I don’t want to 


brag. I just wanted to thank you for 
picking me out. I think I’m pretty 
lucky.” 

“Not lucky, Joe. You’ve got the 


qualities that will make a good fore- 
man. I saw those when you came in 
my department. I’ve been watching 
you.” 

“You’ve been swell, the best boss I 
ever had. You’ve been helping me 
since the first day. How come?” 

“You were full of pep and vinegar— 
always wanted to learn something new. 
You’re interested in things, Joe. I 
liked your attitude and tried to help.” 

“You sure taught me everything I 
know. I appreciate it, and I'd like to 
ask one more favor.” 

“Problems already?” 

“No, not problems. But I'd like some 
advice. All the men say you're the 
smoothest supervisor in the company. 
I thought maybe you could give me a 
few tips, some of your magic formulas.” 

“There’s no magic to it, Joe... . just 
some sound ideas I put into practice. 
I think a supervisor has to have certain 
principles, and has to follow them 
every day.” 

“A sort of rule book, eh?” 

“That’s it . . . a rule book for his 
actions as a leader. That’s what he is, 
a leader who has to manage workers. 
He’s next to the workers and he’s re- 
sponsible for their performance. So 
the first thing a foreman has to be is 
reliable.” 

“You mean he must be dependable.” 

“That’s it, dependable and _trust- 
worthy. Management is depending on 
him for quality and quantity of work, 
for saving time and costs in production. 
At the same time, his workers are de- 
pending on him to give them a fair 
deal, clear orders and to see they carry 
out those orders.” 

“That’s sort of a double 
bility, isn’t it, Pete?” 
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“Sure it is—and both sides have to 
be able to reply on him.” 

“Then a foreman has to know what’s 
coming up and has to organize things 
ahead of time, doesn’t he?” 

“He sure does, Joe. He’s got to be a 
planner, and he has to plan work and 
arrange schedules and equipment and 
men in order to get the greatest effi- 
ciency. He has to know his men and 
put the right ones on the right jobs.” 

“After he plans his work, what’s his 
next step?” 

“He’s got to watch the job. In other 
words, be vigilant. He’s right on top 
of every job all the time. That’s the 
only way he can know what’s going on. 
It’s hard to be vigilant, but it’s a must 
in my book.” 

“That’s how I feel, too, Pete. I figure 
that’s why I get paid—to do a job 
right.” 

“And that brings up my next quality 
for good foremanship. A man has to 
be energetic. You can’t be half-dead 
and do a good job. Your men will 
work only as hard as you do, so you’ve 
got to be alive, active and forceful. 
That means a man has to have pretty 
good health, and has to protect it. I 
always make it a rule to get a good 
night’s sleep so I'll have the energy to 
do my job.” 

“But a man’s got to have recreation, 
too.” 

“Sure he does—but he doesn’t need to 
go to extremes. Any candle burns out 
in time, Joe. If you light both ends, it 
burns out twice as fast—and you get 
caught in the middle. I figure I have 
to plan my social life as well as my 
work life . . . and I don’t make one 
suffer because I overdo on the other.” 

“T understand. You don’t like dissi- 
pation, isn’t that it?” 

“Precisely. I believe in a man using 
horse-sense, at work and at play. A 
foreman has to do that, too. But maybe 
I should use a better word and say he 
has to be intelligent. He has to under- 
stand things and people if he’s going to 
manage them. He has to understand 
his job, his workers and the workers’ 
jobs.” 

“You always did know all about the 
men who werked for you, and they 
trusted you and believed what you 
said.” 

“That’s because I always tried to be 
sincere. A leader has to be genuine, 
Joe, or he isn’t a leader for long. I 
don’t know a man who doesn’t hate 
the hypocrite who’ll tell you one thing 


and do something else behind your 
back. If a foreman tells a man he’ll do 
something, he’d better do it or the 
man’]l never trust him again. If you’re 
‘square’ with your men, they’ll be fair 
and honest with you.” 

“But won’t they take advantage of 
you, Pete, if you don’t boss ’em around 
a little?” 

“I don’t think so. The old bull-in- 
the-woods foreman who thought he 
had to lick anybody who didn’t jump 
when he gave an order isn’t around 
much anymore. Sure, there are a few 
‘little Caesars’ today, but they’re just 
guys who don’t know how to use au- 
thority. They’re like the Irishman who 
was whipping his horse and was heard 
to say: ‘It ain’t cause I hate ye, I bate 
ye—it’s to show me authority over ye.’ 
If you treat a man like that, he’ll kick 
back just like a horse will, but he’ll 
do it sooner and oftener. Workers are 
human beings, and they like to think 
their foreman knows that. Confuscius 
or some other Chinaman had a saying 
I like. He said, ‘A willing bird flies 
farther than the thrown stone.’ I fig- 
ured a willing worker would do a 
better job than the fellow I thought 
had to be pushed around. I tried to be 
sincere, and I guess the men thought I 
was.” 

“They sure did, Pete. Maybe that’s 
why they called you ‘Dad.’ They knew 
you’d give them an honest deal and 
wouldn’t blame a fellow for something 
that wasn’t his fault.” 

“Maybe. But speaking of blaming a 
man. You've got to be unbiased, Joe. 
You can’t ride a man ’cause you don’t 
like him, or he doesn’t go to your 
church, or vote for your candidate. He’s 
entitled to his opinions, and all you’ve 
got a right to ask of him is a good day’s 
work. And you can’t play favorites. 
Treat all your men alike—impartially. 
Even with yvou—I never gave you any 
special ‘breaks’ on the job.” 

“You sure didn’t. I’d have resented 
it if you had.” 

“Any good man would. It’s the weak 
guy who expects favors—and in time 
he resents the man who gives them. 
That’s something to remember. Keep 
free of prejudice and don’t show 
favoritism.” 

“Tll do that, Pete.” 

“But that doesn’t mean you can’t be 
sympathetic. Let your men know you 
know they have the same wants and 
needs you have. Listen to their troubles 
and try to help. In fact, listening is 
one of the best ways to get to know a 
man. Give your workers a feeling you 
respect their rights, understand and 
sympathize with their problems, and 
it'll pay off.” 

“It did for you.” 

“It will for anyone. Give your 
workers human dignity. If you have to 
reprimand, do it privately—and give a 
man a chance to save face. He’ll respect 
you for it. But if you ‘bawl him out’ 
in front of other workers, you’re going 
to humiliate him—and nine times out 
of ten make an enemy. Put yourself in 
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: oremen today-:-:-:-: 


: leaders of industry tomorrow 


ht @ The foremen of American industry are the backbone of our 
I industrial democracy—the field officers of management. They 
t's win their positions by merit, through ambition to get ahead, 


id to provide a better life for their families. 
1g 
They are tops in their craft, respected in their com- 


“ munities. They are men of leadership, too intelligent to 
vd respond to the appeals of those who would disorganize and 
ve 
"Ss 
Ss. 


weaken America’s industrial might. 

In a socialized economy, on the other hand, foremen are 
” political appointees, rewarded for party loyalty, rather than 
for ability. Prosperity nose-dives, when commissars try to 
nat take the place of foremen. 

p American Steel Foundries is proud of its foremen. It rec- 
ognizes their vital contribution to the leadership of the 
- company in its field. It relies upon them . . . as partners in 


d management. 


A 


4 AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
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Your kind of 
welding fittings 


WeldELLS meet all requirements of all pipe 
welding jobs more fully than any other welding 
fittings because they have designed into them 
features combined in no other make . . . features 
that provide the means of doing the job better, 
faster, more economically. 

The WeldELL line is also the most complete line, 
embracing the greatest range of types, sizes, 
weights, materials. Make that your final reason 
for insisting on WeldELLS. 


EG TAYLOR FORGE 


P. O. BOX 485, CHICAGO 90, ILL. 
Offices in principal cities. 
Plants at: Carnegie, Pa., Fontana, Calif., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada. 
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his place, and treat him like you'd like 
to be treated. Don’t puff yourself up 
at his expense.” 

“You mean I shouldn’t make any- 
thing personal, is that it?” 

“That’s it, Joe. Be objective. Don’t 
take everything that comes along as 
something that affects only you. If a 
man makes a suggestion, don’t imme- 
diately think he’s condemning you. 
Remember, he’s human too, and he’s 
got a brain. Maybe he’s seen something 
you didn’t see or has a fresh view- 
point.” 

“From that, I’d say you think a fore- 
man should listen to ideas and sugges- 
tions from his men.” 

“I do think so. If the men are mak- 
ing suggestions, that means they’re 
interested. A good foreman will be 
receptive to ideas, and will listen to 
suggestions. Sure, you'll get some 
scatterbrain schemes—but when you 
explain why they won’t work, maybe 
the men can go over them again and 
come up with good ideas. Anyway, 
you'll have been courteous and that’ll 
make them feel good. Not listening to 
suggestions or explaining why you 
can’t use them will give the men a 
‘what’s-the-use’ attitude. And, Joe, if 
you use a man’s idea, give him credit. 
Don’t ever be dishonest enough to claim 
it as yours. Do that just once, and 
you'll be a stinker to your men from 
then on. Tell a man why you reject a 
suggestion and give him credit when 
you use one, and you’re treating him 
like he wants to be treated.” 

“Well, Pete, I like these ideas. Let’s 
see—if I want to be a successful fore- 
man, I’ve got to be reliable, and a 
planner, vigilant and energetic.” 

“And intelligent, sincere and un- 
biased.” 

“That’s right. Then I have to be 
sympathetic, objective, and receptive.” 

You’ve got them all, Joe. Now let’s 
switch them around to this order: 
sincere, unbiased, a planner, energetic, 
reliable, vigilant, intelligent, sympa- 
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thetic, objective, receptive. Next, let’s 
take the first letter for each word: 
s-u-p-e-r-v-i-s-o-r. See what 
it does? It spells your job—SUPER- 
VISOR.” 

“But I’m just a foreman, Dad.” 

“A foreman is a supervisor, Joe—a 
supervisor in the front line of manage- 
ment.” 

“Then I guess I’d better start trying 
your tips because I like the idea of be- 
ing a supervisor. I’d like to be a good 
one, too, but Dad, you know my temper 
and the way I get too mad to think 
straight and always say or do the 
wrong things first. How’ll I ever get 
that under control?” 

“Just like I did, Joe. I had that same 
trouble.” 

“You did. Gosh, you’ve always 
seemed so even-tempered to us. How’d 
you ever do it?” 

“I learned to count ten, Joe. Many 
a time I stood and bit my tongue and 
said and did nothing counting ten un- 
til I had my temper under control. 
Ten red flags would wave, and I’d see 
my job, my future, and my security in 
each one of them. That would calm 
me down. Try it sometime. It works. 
Just count ten: S-U-P-E-R- 
V-1I-S-O-R!” 


Who Doing What 


© Paul W. Rhame, resident manager of 
AC-Spark Plug Divn. (GMC), Milwaukee 
plant, has been awarded University of 
Minnesota's “Outstanding Achievement 
Medal.” It’s reserved for former students 
attaining high eminence and distinction... . 

Director of Personnel of new General Mo- 
tors Technical Center is Kenneth A. Meade, 
recently with GMC central personnel staff 
where Edwin L. Yates succeeds Meade. . ‘ 

Refractories Division of Norton Company 
reports Wm. F. Winemiller, formerly Detroit 
area, now chief sales engineer; E. A. Fischer, 
Refractories engineer for New England, part 
of N. Y. State; M. E. Thor takes over eastern 
Canada and part N. Y. State territory; D. G. 
Bolon, Refractories engineer for most of In- 
diana, Michigan except upper peninsula... . 

Hauser Machine Tool Corp., 30 Park Ave., 
Manhasset, N. Y. appointed exclusive U. S. 
representative for Leo Hjort Co., Copenhagen, 
Denmark, makers of keyless, self-centering 
drill chucks. ... 

At American Brake Shoe Co., Fred P. Biggs 
becomes president of the Brake Shoe and Cas- 
ings Division; Stephen S. Conway, vice presi- 
dent (sales) of the B. S. & C. Divn., also 
Southern Wheel Divn. and Ralph L. Robinson 
vice president of same. Edward L. Anderson 
named vice president of the B. S. & C. Divn. 








New assistant sales manager of Remington 
Rand’s Business Service Depts. is M. George 
Bastianello. .. . 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company’s 
Philadelphia Divn. named J. P. Kinney (for. 
Gordon & Kinney, Inc.) general sales man- 
ager succeeding S. W. Gibb, resigned; James 
A. Shellenberger (for. asst. to marketing v. p. 
General Foods) as director of advertising, 
publicity, market research; John T. McCarley 
as manager of production; C. Eugene Moore 
(for. asst. to plant mgr. GMC Electro-Motive 
Divn.) as works manager; Bruno A. Moski 
(for. George H. Elliott Co. resident engineer 
at Y. & T.) as chief industrial engineer... . 

New president of Federal Enameling and 
Stamping Co., Pittsburgh, is former vice 
president John J. Harding, C. E. Christman 
becomes chairman. Other new officers: P. 
M. Burgess, v. p. (sales); W. T. Christman, 
v. p. (operations); C. W. McIndoe, treasurer; 
G. L. Smith, secretary, R. E. Shupp, con- 
troller. 
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a If you want to be a piano mover, that’s your right. If you’d rather play it instead, 
a that’s your right too. Here in America you are free to choose the kind of job you 
-: want and the city you want to work in. And if you can do a better job than the 
‘Ss. next fellow — you're free to go on up the ladder. It’s one of your rights that is 
ing guaranteed under the American system. 
- That’s not true everywhere in the world. In some countries, everyone is told what 
sed job to do, told where to work, told how much he can make — by the government. 
on . . . . . . . 
on Even in America, some people are trying to whittle down this right — trying to 
ag make your decisions for you. 
ton 
ge Don’t let them do it. You can stop them by standing up for your rights — when- 
y's ever and wherever someone tries to take them from you. 
— At Timken, a man can go as far up the ladder as his ability and ambition will take 
An him. And we give him a boost with special training programs. 
~ We want to preserve and advance the rights of the free American THOM OR EY 
_ working man. MSO 
nd 
ice THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COM PAN Y¥ 
'?. “The right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent” 
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W hat’s Going On 


CONVENTION 


Conference Proceedings ... Pages 28-42- 


...In Your Worker's Mind 


Conference by Everett R. Smitu, Director of Marketing-Research, 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. 


Chairman: STANLEY RHEIN, Carrier Corp. 


wo is going on in the minds of 
your workers is more important 
today than ever—to you, to all of us. 

Attitudes, activities of workers have 
an increasing influence on business. 
Indirectly that influence is even greater 
as to both the national economy on 
which business depends and political 
decisions which guide and control busi- 
ness operations. 

Today, wage earner families number 
21 million, are 50.6% of all U. S. fami- 
lies—are more than 60% of non-farm 
families—politically can, and do, con- 
trol our national destinies. 

They are major consumers of prod- 
ucts of industry. Money which indus- 
try pays out to these workers is the 
money which buys industry’s products. 
In an average week today, 58% of all 
wage-salary payments go to wage 
earners. They receive 72¢ of the pro- 
duction dollar, from mines to finished 
product. 

Average wages have increased faster 


than prices. In past 10 years real 
wages, after allowance for increased 
prices and depreciated value of the 


dollar, have still increased 35%. In 
1949, wage earner families had Dis- 
cretionary Spending Power (money 
available after essentials of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, medical care, other neces- 
sities) of more than 36 billion dollars, 
as against some 25 billion for all other 
non-agricultural families. 


So what wage earners think is vital 
to the nation, its economy, its national 
policy—in operation of your factories. 
Attitudes towards the employer and 
attitudes on political and general affairs 
interlock, cannot be separated. Each 
one influences the other. 

Let’s look at some of the attitudes of 
wage earners in both areas. 

Fundamentally attitudes of American 
wage earners are sound, as consistently 
revealed in the nationwide continuing 
panel of the Wage Earner Forum. This 
is a properly distributed sample of 
wage earners throughout the United 
States. They. express their opinions 
frankly. 

They believe in the American system. 
They believe, 84.8% of them, that stock- 
holders are entitled to a profit or divi- 
dends. While many have no idea how 
much of the company’s income dollar 
goes to the stockholders, a substantial 
proportion believe it should be from 
5% to 10%. This, although fewer 
than 10% own stock in any company. 

But 43% do believe there should be 
a general limit on profits which a com- 
pany can make; additional 20% believe 
that that should be the case in some 
business. Similarly, 36% believe 
government should put a top limit on 
all executive salaries—additional 25% 
that this should be done in some cases. 

Only 25% have any objection to big 
business as such; 54.7% believe private 





monopolies sometimes beneficial. 

But interestingly a smaller propor- 
tion, 36.2%, also feel that it has become 
necessary for big labor unions to be- 
come monopolies to compete with busi- 
ness monopolies. This is 41% among 
union members and 29% among non- 
members. Same time, 58.8% of union 
members believe some of the big labor 
unions have become monopolies and 
74% of non-members have that attitude. 

But their attitude toward govern- 
ment’s anti-trust suits are expressed in 
the fact that 2% times as many favor 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany as favor the government, in cur- 
rent suits. 

They do not like too much govern- 
ment interference, control. Two-thirds 
feel market prices of farm products 
should find their own level, would 
rather pay higher prices, have govern- 
ment keep out. Feel government opera- 
tions are not generally efficient. 
Criticize not government employees but 
direction of those employees by ones 
in charge. Of those who have heard 
of the Hoover Report, better than 9 
out of 10 feel recommendations should 
be put into effect. 

Of those who have heard about 
government’s program to set up more 
government-owned power operations, 
4 out of 5 express opposition to it in 
favor of private enterprise. 

Very tax conscious—3 out of 5 ex- 
pressed disturbance over such as the 
luxury tax. 

What has the Korean situation done 
to their attitudes? 

Nearly 8 in 10 feel government should 
impose price controls on all or most 
items; 3 out of 5 feel that government 
should clamp ceilings on all or some 
wages—and this is identical between 





BRIEFING LUNCHEON for sectional conference leaders was presided over by NAF's 
Dr. William Levy — included many. prominent company and association. executives. 
Sectional conferences were well attended, held interest, as shown in this audience picture. 
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WE GO! 


This now famous declaration by General MacArthur on the oc- 
casion of his flying from Japan to the Korean battlefields exempli- 
fies the spirit that is America. 


From the beginning, the men and women who left their homelands 
to carve out new destinies here have said in effect 


WE GO 


to a new land where we can be free to think and live as we choose. 


FREEDOM IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR! 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 








union members and non-members. 

Moreover, 30% feel government 
should, in order to meet necessary 
military costs, increase all personal 
income taxes. Another 50% feel taxes 
on high incomes should be increased. 

Great majority believe military ex- 
penditures should be increased. And 
9 out of 10 that non-military expendi- 
tures should be reduced. 

Despite decreased value of the dollar, 
half believe the best thing to do with 
money they save is put it in govern- 
ment bonds. Fewer than 3% feel they 
should invest in corporation stock, only 
slightly greater number that they 
should put money in banks or buy 
insurance. 

Those are the general 
wage earners in relation to 
and economic affairs. 

You may not believe that some of 
their attitudes towards business and 
corporations and companies where they 
work are so sound, but you must face 
those attitudes. 

Fewer than half believe if each pro- 
duces more all will have more to share 
particularly true of union men. 
Wage earners believe benefits of in- 
creased production go primarily to 
management, stockholders. It is signifi- 
cant to note that a smaller number than 
was the case a year earlier believe 
benefits go to the workers. There is an 
increase in those who believe benefits 
of increased production go to govern- 
ment, substantial increase in those who 
believe such benefits go to Wall Street. 

Asked at two different times the past 
year what they believe have been most 
influential in helping to raise standards 
of living of workers, three-quarters 
mentioned better machines. Fewer 
mentioned collective bargaining than a 
year earlier—number who give credit 
to enlighten management also dropped. 

Eight out of 10 feel they are as well 
or better off than five years ago. How- 
ever, a substantial majority believe 
executives and farmers are relatively 
much better off than workers. Do not 
feel stockholders are doing any better 
than workers today. 

Believe there should be company 
programs for health insurance for em- 
ployee and his family, for sick and 
accident benefits. Here the independ- 
ence and self-respect of American wage 
earner is indicated in fact that more 
than 8 out of 10 believe the worker 
himself should pay part of cost of 
health insurance and sick benefits, and 
half of them that he should pay part 
of cost of accident benefits. 

Favor Social Security deductions—19 
out of 20 prefer those deductions than 
have the cash. 

As pointed out, majority look to their 
company primarily for steady work, 
good conditions. Next are fair pay, 
good bosses. Mentioned by half to two- 
thirds are such items as “self-respect”, 
doing something worthwhile. Empha- 
size opportunity to get ahead. 

Want information about the business, 
about the company. 


attitudes of 
national 
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That is recognized by more compa- 
nies, for 52% of those who work for a 
large company report they received 
from that company a financial report. 

Of those who did, 3 in 5 say they 
read it all thoroughly, the remainder 
look it over. But 8.5% say their report 
was not interesting to them, 40% only 
fairly interesting. However, 85% said 
company report was clear, understand- 
able—a great improvement over their 
reports one and two years ago. 

On compulsory retirement age many 
have a strong feeling. Nearly one-third 
report their company has such rule. 
Fewer than half say it is justified in 
some cases, only somewhat more than 
a fourth feel it fair. 

Of the 44% who report their com- 
panies have pension plans, one-fourth 
say terms are satisfactory, more than 
half that they are not too bad. About 
evenly divided whether they prefer a 
pension plan or wage increase. But 
more than half say that Social Security 
is better than the company fund. 

Nearly 3 out of 5 feel that unions 
should contribute to a retirement fund 
for members. 

These are some of the basic thoughts. 
Their specific attitudes toward the com- 


pany and matters which happen there 
are influenced by these general atti- 
tudes. To meet conditions arising in 
the individual case, and to develop still 
better understanding between workers 
and management, it is important that 
management should have a picture of 
these general attitudes. 

Large majority of workers really be- 
lieves personally, and in spite of what 
they are told by some, that hard work 
is the best way to get ahead. 

Many, however, severely criticize 
their foremen, supervisors, other plant 
management ‘people—are less satisfied 
with their job than a year or two ago. 
And large majority express their keen 
desire of eventually owning a small 
business. 

One major reason for these attitudes 
must be constantly reiterated; they do 
not feel they are given information 
about their company, about their job. 

No one takes the trouble to explain 
the significance and importance of their 
individual job. 

Interest in and loyalty to company 
depend upon that and upon enough 
information about company’s business, 
activities, plans so they may have a 
real interest. 





How Can We Develop More Effective 
Supervisor—W orker Relationships? 


Conference by Dr. O. C. McCreery, Director of Training, 


Aluminum Corp. of America 


Chairman: 


ELATIONS between workers and 

managements can be good or bad, 
can be influenced by: (1) Manage- 
ment’s actions; (2) Employee attitudes; 
(3) Working conditions and the degree 
to which there is a two-way flow of 
information between the two groups. 

In order for good relations to be 
developed in an organization, these 
principles must be supported: 

1) There must be a 2-channel system 
of communication operating 
throughout the organization with 
the full support of all manage- 
ment. 

2) In developing a plan to improve 
relationships, participation of all 
employees must be obtained in 
order to incorporate their ideas, 
win their cooperation. 

Each man at each level of man- 
agement must prove he is giving 
more than lip-service to the pro- 
gram—by the example he sets 
with his subordinates. 

Supervisors are the representa- 
tives of management—must carry 
out policies of the company. They 
must not be by-passed by staff 
men or management up the line— 
must not avoid making decisions 
in application of company policies. 
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H. L. RicHarpson, Sylvania Electric Products 


5) The program must be imple- 
mented by the use of the best 
psychological and _ educational 
principles and activated by mod- 
ern techniques of communications. 


It must not be used to release a 
flood of propaganda to further 
narrow interests of a management 
clique—should have as objective 
building confidence and under- 
standing between all management. 
It should provide for a full ex- 
pression of opinion by employees 
—for much time spent listening to 
employee ideas by supervisors, 
other management. 

Supervisors must be trained to 
carry out this special assignment. 
Techniques of communications are 
not difficult but do take special 
handling. 

If this is done, you will find that 
good human relations lifts morale, en- 
hances the job of working with other 
people, pays off in dollars and cents. 


In applying these principles at the 
Alumimum Company of America, we 
decided that before we could develop a 
program for employees we must be 
sure that the questions of supervisors 
have been answered, our communi- 
cation line with them intact. We found 
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DEDICATED 
to the task of 


PRODUCING MORE 


and BETTER THINGS 
for MORE PEOPLE 
x * * 


(GENERAL MOTORS IN DAYTON 


Aeroproducts * Delco Products « Frigidaire 
Inland Manufacturing * Moraine Products 





























Board of Directors of the National Association of Foremen, Buffalo, 
September '50: From left (front row): E. O. Seits, S. May, M. Kershner, 
J. McGettigan, H. Lyda, R. A. Arduser, J. E. Cox, L. R. Porterfield, 
A. Szybeko, A. Schwan, A. H. Thompson. Second Row: W. A. Barry, 
R. G. Commo, F. Kracha, R. D. White, E. T. Hopkins, H. E. Eaton, 
B. J. Macker, R. Harman, H. E. Spears, A. M. Ing, F. B. Moran, J. 
A. L. Anderson, A. E. Olson, E. J. 
Shetler, G. Brott, T. Heginbotham, P. Baker, B. H. Sumner, D. D. Long, 
Ramsey, A. Coykendale, O. V. 


Turek, J. W. Galasse. Third Row: 
Jr., E. F. Butler, R. J. Corwin, C. |. 


K. B. Pellett. 


Pope, W. G. White, H. P. Acker, V. W. Owles, Jr. Fourth Row: D. 
Stone, F. G. Scammell, B. A. Hodapp, Harry Bagwell, W. H. Marrow, 
J. T. Bass, H. F. Maynard, C. H. Webster, H. L. Matthias, S. M. 
Newsom, P. A. Surdyke, C. O. Kane, W. C. DeHaven, W. R. Bean, 
Fifth Row: 
away, J. O. Sess, H. N. Wax, F. Magruder, S. Hanneman, J. Real, 
B. Hurst, H. E. McClellan, E. D. Sams, F. H. Spink, M. B. Wheeler, 
M. T. Gregory, E. E. Boyd. 


H. G. Helber, G. R. Parkinson, M. E. Car- 





our foremen had real criticisms which 
must be answered before they could 
carry messages tothe hourly employees 
with enthusiasm. First objective was 
to determine what was wrong with the 
communications with our foremen. 

These were the standards foremen 
thought the company should establish 
for them: (1) Job responsibilities de- 
fined; (2) Sound salary administration; 
(3) Job security; (4) The right to be 
heard; (5) Recognition and respect; 
(6) Feeling of belonging and partici- 
pation. 

Our objectives were: (1) To con- 
vince the supervisor he is a manager; 
(2) To furnish training where a fore- 
man is weak; (3) To bring company 
information to employees; (4) To pool 
the experience of management mem- 
bers. 

We knew we must get participation 
so as to break down any barriers be- 
tween our top men and supervision and 
to develop lines of communication. 

Since an important part of the train- 
ing of foremen is in the leadership of 
conference groups, we decided to call 
the program “The Conference Plan for 
Management”. Some of the conferences 
dealt with the solution of practical 
shop problems. Others were informa- 
tional, covered history of the Company, 
production of aluminum, Company 
products, the personalities in top man- 
agement and their responsibilities. An- 
other important subject was union 
agreements; the contribution foremen 
can make in drawing them up, im- 
portance of reviewing the agreement 
with the supervisory staff after it is 
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drawn up. We told the story of the 
labor movement as objectively as pos- 
sible plus the basic facts behind run- 
ning a business, using the formula: 

Raw Materials + Human Energy + 
Tools = Real Wealth 

Of course, a major part of the entire 
program dealt with good human rela- 
tions and covered such subjects as 
grievance handling, etc. 

We also found that management 
memos sent directly to foremen helped 
tremendously in clarifying policies, 
passing on information the foreman 
should have and convincing him he is 
a part of management. 

The program so far was to prepare 
the foreman for his responsibility in 
employee communications for we felt 
that beneath the surface of our com- 
pany was a great capacity for produc- 
tion if the employees understood the 
problems. The problem was to tap 
this “will to produce”. Many of our 
foremen thought our problem was 
caused by misinformation arising from 
the fact that our line of communication 
had broken down. They believed that 
this could be corrected by rebuilding 
our lines of communications and by 
improving employee understanding and 
attitudes. 

The job is now being carried on via 
employee meetings, but mostly through 
individual contacts. Other devices used 
to support the foreman’s hand are the 
plant paper, movies in the shop during 
lunch and rest periods, posters. Adver- 
tisements also help in crystalling pride 
in the job. 

Through these programs we hope the 


foreman convinces his people that their 
best opportunity is with Alcoa, and by 
telling the story of competition, to show 
each man that employees are successful 
only as the Company is successful. 
Through the foreman we are keeping 
our employees regularly informed on 
the Company’s progress, changes, 
profits, new policies such as employee 
benefits. 

By keeping thought leaders of the 
community informed we influence atti- 
tudes of employees who have confidence 
in these men. Even the foreman’s bar- 
ber is a good communications center, 
can help mold opinion. Letters to em- 
ployees’ homes and family days re- 
affirm the information which the em- 
ployee has received from his foreman 
in the plant; and by setting up com- 
munications channels, by training the 
foreman to use these channels and by 
using the good attitudes of community 
leaders, we hope to reestablish good 
working relationships between the em- 
ployee and the foreman and through 
the foreman with the Company. 

@e 

Another present-day bar to mar- 
riage is that a man can’t support the 
government and a wife at the same 
time. 





WORKSHOPS 


Workshops summaries from the 
Convention of The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen will appear through 
the year in Dr. William Levy’s 
department. 
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The Foreman’s Responsibility To His Community 


Conference by E. F. Butier, Director of Public Relations, The Maytag Co. 


Chairman: J. A. AHERN, Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. 


HE man who does not contribute his 

fair share of time and money to 
community activities is just as much a 
“dead beat” as the man who doesn’t 
pay his grocery bill. 

Supervisors have under-estimated 
their importance in their communities, 
failed individually and collectively to 
live up to their community respon- 
sibilities. 

At the turn of the century it cost 
approximately $400. to provide a job 
for one person. Industry now has 
around $10,000 invested in plant and 
equipment for each employee. 

This means that the industrial worker 
is operating the equivalent of a $10,000 
business and each supervisor is in 
business to the extent of $10,000 for 
himself plus an additional $10,000 for 
every man under him. A line foreman 
supervising nine men is therefore con- 
ducting a $100,000 business and a 
department head with 50 to 100 men is 
running a half million or million dollar 
operation. Industrial supervisors, from 
an investment standpoint, are just as 
big business men as store operators, 
for example. 

But, as a rule, we defer to members 
of Chambers of Commerce and Civic 
Clubs in community responsibility. It 
is high time we took our proper place. 

To me, an NAF Foremen’s Club pro- 
vides a needed vehicle for management 
men to make their influence felt. 

I think industrial men should serve 
on city councils, school boards, com- 
munity chests, Red Cross, polio, cancer 
fund and other welfare drives. 

A good place to start this activity is 
in the Management Club—by serving 
as officers, on committees, helping pro- 
mote plant employee activities such as 
picnics, athletic events, garden shows, 
fund drives, recreational programs. 

See that your management club is 
represented in every community under- 
taking. 

Be a good citizen. 

Are you a registere | voter? 

Did you vote in the last primary? In 
the last general election? 

Do you get out and work for your 
political organization? 

Do you maintain close contact with 
your local public officials? 

Have you ever offered to serve in 
public office, or on any public board 
or commission? 

Do you know your elected represent- 
atives in Congress? Do you write, call, 
or talk in person with them, and let 
them know your views on important 
national issues? 

Do you keep yourself thoroughly 
well informed on current public ques- 
tions? 

Do you make it a point to find out 
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how your elected representatives vote 
on important legislation? 

Do you discuss community and na- 
tional affairs with the editor of your 
newspaper, the program director of 
your radio station, your minister, em- 
ployees, and school teachers? 

Do you oppose making demands on 


the federal government for things 
which your community can do for 
itself? 


Whether you like it or not you are 
“in politics”. Politics is the process by 
which citizens act together to get 
something done about a common prob- 
lem. If you do not vote, you forfeit 
your right to complain about anything 
in government. Every organization 
worth its salt should jump into the 
fight to preserve our American way of 
life. 

During 17 of the last 19 years our 
federal government has operated its 
affairs with deficits. This fiscal year 
will see further deficit. 

Some recent figures quoted by 
READER’S DIGEST point up the dan- 
ger of increasing the federal debt: 

“If everyone in the United States 
cashed in all his life insurance poiicies, 
the total would amount to 44 billion 
dollars. This would not be enough 
money to run the government for one 
year. 

“If every urban home owner in this 
country sold his home, the total would 
amount to 30 billion dollars. That’s 
just enough to run the government for 
eight months. 

“Tf every farmer in this country sold 
his farm, farm equipment, and live- 
stock, the total would amount to 25 
billion dollars. The government could 
not run for seven months on that.” 

One reason why so many communi- 
ties are having trouble finding enough 
money to support their schools is that 
the federal government in Washington 
now takes about $7 out of every $10 
we pay in taxes leaving only $3 to 


cover the costs of state and local gov- 
ernments. 

Reports of a survey published in 
LIFE magazine, June 19, 1950, showed 
that we spend 30 billion dollars a year 
gambling. A recent Gallup Poll shows 
that 57% of the people make bets of 
one kind or another. 

The national bill for gambling is 
more than is spent on housing; more 
than goes into the building and main- 
tenance of schools and colleges; more 
than is paid to doctors, dentists and 
hospitals. Americans spend more money 
playing the horses than was invested 
in all U. S. business during 1949. 

The American people buy nearly 9 
billion dollars worth of liquor a year— 
approximately $5 out of every $100 
spent by the individual, compared to a 
total of 7.4 billion dollars for medical 
care or $4 out of each $100. 

We give away 4 billion dollars a year 
in tips to waitresses, hat check girls, 
shine boys, but spend less than 2 bil- 
lion dollars to pay all teachers’ salaries. 
This may explain why many of our 
university professors are classed as red 
or pink. 

The annual cost of crime is 15 billion 
dollars yet we give only $2,500,000 in 
church contributions. 

Perhaps we should straighten out our 
perspective on how to use our money. 
When somecne asks us for a contribu- 
tion to the church or some worthwhile 
cause we might remember that in one 
year alone 13 million hunters spend 34 
million dollars for licenses, 50 million 
dollars for guns and put out $16.73 per 
day on an average to kill 1.72 ducks 
per person at a cost of $9.72 per duck. 

A campaign is now in _ progress 
headed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers to prove that industry 
is a good neighbor. 

Many firms are conducting Business, 
Industry and Education Days during 
which they invite local clergymen and 
school teachers to be their guests on 
plant tours and at forum discussions 
of industrial operations, financing, 
profits. Properly informed opinion 
leaders can do much to straighten out 
misconceptions regarding the manufac- 
turing industry and management clubs 
can render valuable service to their 
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The Foreman And His Labor Relations 


Conference by T. O. ArmstrONG, Director of Labor Relations, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Chairman: D. M. TuttLe, Lockheed Management Club 
What Mr. 


sented is substantially the same as 
embodied in his article in this month’s 


Armstrong pre- 
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companies by helping sponsor factory 
open houses and BIE days. 


Communities have a natural and 
proper interest in our business. To the 
extent that we fail to satisfy their curi- 
osity they will get their answers from 
other sources or concoct them. We 
cannot create a good public attitude 
toward our business unless we have 
first created a good private attitude 
towards it among our employees. We 
must, therefore, have not only a good 
employee relations program but must 
supply workers with honest, accurate 
information about our business. 


Many industries are making special 
efforts to integrate their activities with 


those of their communities, call atten- 
tion to the important part their workers 
play in community life. Our manage- 
ment clubs can lend valuable assistance. 
You must shoulder the responsibility 
of a full time citizen. 

In conclusion, I would say with Bruce 
Barton: “The mental attitude of all of 
us must be changed. Some leader must 
arise between now and 1952 who dares 
to tell all of us—businessmen, labor 
leaders, farmers—“‘The time has come 
to stop asking ‘What can I get out of 
my country?’ And to ask, ‘What can I 
give to my country?’ Only so can 
America survive. 

“Is there enough patriotism left in 
us to respond to such a challenge?” 


The Art Of Communicating 


Conference by Dr. ArtHuR SEcorD, Director of Adult Education, 
Brooklyn College 


Chairman: H. C. Stroman, Consultant 


HIS conference could be called, 

“How to tell: your men what you 
know.” When anything goes wrong in 
a shop because of a breakdown in com- 
munication between a foreman and his 
men it is seldom because of a lack of 
technical knowledge on the part of the 
foreman. It is, as a rule, because the 
foreman did not have the ability to 
convey this knowledge to his men. 

In a position of leadership, knowl- 
edge is useless until it is conveyed 
meaningfully to another person or 
group of persons. Here are five sugges- 
tions for more effective expression. 

1) Speak the other fellows’ language. 
Analyze your audience. The only way 
to tell anyone anything is to speak his 
language. If you had a man in your 
shop who could understand only Polish 
you would expect to have to give him 
his instructions in Polish. If you 
couldn’t speak that language you would 
find someone who could. 

The more a foreman knows about 
each of his men, the better chance he 
has to sell him an idea, The larger the 
shop and the greater the personnel 
turnover, the more difficult this be- 
comes but it is an important part of 
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every foreman’s job. Get to know your 
men—their backgrounds, their disap- 
pointments, their problems, their hopes 
for the future. 

2) Use an illustration. No point can 
be remembered unless it is dramatized 
by example—-an example that applies 
directly to the point being driven home 
and to the person. For example, you 
are speaking to a man about dirt 
around his machine. It will mean little 
unless you can tell him about a man 
who was injured because of similar 
conditions; or a man who lost a promo- 
tion; or a man who received a promo- 
tion because of neatness—the list has 
no limit. 

3) Never all criticism. When speak- 
ing to a man about one of his shortcom- 
ings, never permit all of your remarks 
to be critical. A straight negative ap- 
proach is almost always ineffective. A 
word of appreciation must accompany 
any criticism. Most of us resent being 
told, “You are pretty good in this job— 
BUT.” It is usually better to give the 
criticism and then end the talk with a 
sincere compliment on some other as- 
pect of the man’s work. 


4) Use tact. Tact has been defined as, 


“The ability to disagree with a man 
without being disagreeable” or, perhaps 
even better, “The ability to let the 
other fellow have your way.” 

Let’s suppose that you have a man in 
your shop who repeatedly leaves some 
safety device off his machine. You can 
go to him and at the top of your voice 
say, “Put that guard on your machine 
and leave it on—and I mean you!” He 
may do it but he will not feel kindly 
toward you. 

There are many other ways to say 
it and it is ridiculous to give any fore- 
man words with which to work. If he 
has the correct attitude toward his 
men and his work, the right words will 
come. If his attitude is wrong—words 
cannot help him. Let’s look at one other 
way to ask this man to use the guard. 
“Listen, Bill, I know that you can 
probably run that machine without the 
guard and not get hurt. You are the 
best man in the shop and the most 
careful. But we have a lot of new men 
coming in who do not have your ability. 
They are going to look to you for 
leadership. If they see that guard off 
your machine they will decide that 
must be the way a real man does it 
and they will leave theirs off. As a re- 
sult, any one of them may lose a finger 
or a hand or even an arm. How about 
it, Bill, will you help me set a good 
example for these fellows who need 
it?” 

Instead of a criticism, a pat on the 
back and a request for leadership. 

5) Throw them a fish. Remember 
that absence of criticism does not con- 
stitute praise. Many foremen believe 
that as long as they aren’t “riding” 
their men, everyone will know that his 
work is satisfactory. This just isn’t 
true. Silence is no substitute for a pat 
on the back, a smile, or a word of ap- 
preciation. When seals do an act, the 
“foreman” throws them a fish. It keeps 
the act going. If you wish to be an 
effective foreman, never go into your 
shop without a large pail of fish and be 
sure to throw one to every man who is 
doing his stunt well—and be equally 
sure that, over a period of time, it 
includes everyone. 

oe 


Mil: “I caught my boy friend 
necking.” 
Lil: “I caught mine the same way.” 





SIDELIGHTS on the Buffalo Convention: the well-known quartet of the Foreman's Club of Dayton entertains de- 
legates wives during bridge; and the Sylvania choristers of Colonial Radio perform before a general assembly. 
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IT TAKES TEAMWORK... 


The achievements of American industry 
are the results of the combined efforts of 
many... each of us is dependent upon 
the efforts of others for the fulfillment 


Ranco Inc. is proud of its association 
with the N. A. F. through its employees 
who are members of a group that con- 
tributes, in important measure, to the 


advancement of American industry. 
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A new book on GEARMOTORS 
MOTOGEARS and HELICAL 
GEAR DRIVES 


This new book contains complete 
engineering data and methods 
of selection for Gearmotors 
(with integrally mounted motor) 
and Motogears (standard motor 
direct-coupled to helical gear/ 
and mounted on rigid all-welded _ 


Send for your copy of Book No. 2247 today and look 
over these positive, packaged gear drives with the 
famous Link-Belt quality of design and workmanship . . . 
it may be just what you need to streamline your cost 
and space requirements. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, 
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Communications, The Key To Successful Management 


Conference by B. D. Dancuik, Consultant, B. D. Danchik & Associates 


Chairman: Rospert W. McCormick, Harrison Radiator Divn., GMC 


ree supervisor’s job may be briefly 
defined as one which requires the 
ability to “work with people”. When 
this phrase is analyzed, it really means 
ability to convey meaning, communi- 
cate ideas, pass information from su- 
pervisor to workers. The usual manner 
in which this is performed is through 
speech. It follows that the ability to 
speak well and effectively is a major 
attribute of good foremanship. 

Whether the supervisor trains, inter- 
prets policy, admonishes or praises a 
worker, he does so largely through 
speech. If he persuades him to better 
performance, or greater cooperation, he 
does so by talking with him. Speaking 
effectively is the most important single 
ability required by anyone in human 
relations work. 

A course in effective speaking is 
designed primarily to improve.this per- 
son to person type conversation. The 
reason that the course is given as “pub- 
lic speaking” is because it (a) lends 
itself better to the training process, and 
(b) the same basic principles apply to 
speaking in public as in effective per- 
sonal conversation. We believe if the 
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supervisor can learn to do the slightly 
more difficult task of learning to speak 
in public, he will automatically have 
learned to be a more effective speaker. 
In both events, he will have gained 
much in self promotion and personal 
satisfaction. 

Fear is as natural for the speaker as 
breathing. The professional speaker, 
too feels tensions. However the pro- 
fessional knows what is going to happen 
and can control the feeling to a great 
extent. No one need be alarmed be- 
cause he feels tension. It is merely 
nature’s way for preparing the indi- 
vidual for overcoming a crisis. The 
capacity to organize well, and famil- 
iarity with speaking experience grad- 
ually eliminates his worst feeling. 
Adequate preparation is a help. But, 
it will never be completely done away 
with. It is a necessity if the speaker is 
to perform at his best—keyed up to 
normal tension. 

Speaking is simple, if proper, sym- 
pathetic supervision is provided be- 
ginners. It requires that it be looked 
at as a normal activity requiring no 
unusual attributes. It requires that 


San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Johannesburg. 
Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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the learner know how people learn, 
and that he know how to teach. He 
must learn to prepare adequately and 
according to best logic; finally, he must 
learn to speak it according to formula. 
If he does, he will have no great fears, 
and will feel a real satisfaction. 

These elements of speech instruction 
are divided into four basic parts, as 
follows: 

1) LET'S REMOVE THE HALO 

FROM PUBLIC SPEAKING 

2) THE SUBMERGED SEVEN- 
EIGHTHS 
PREPARATION AND PERSPI- 
RATION 

4) NOW SAY IT—WITHOUT FEAR 

Each portion leads up to a full and 
complete understanding of the prin- 
ciples and methods of speaking effec- 
tively in public. The first step is to 
convince the average supervisor that 
he can speak well in public—by a 
process of proving to him that the 
requirements for good public speaking 
are within his capacity. For example 
he is told that he requires no out- 
standing, inborn characteristics. Speech 
is a natural process with anyone who 
has average intelligence and ability to 
organize his ideas and say them. Nor 
does he require special training in ges- 
turing, voice, elocution, stage presence. 
He needs no special personality nor is 
“polish” in the narrow sense of that 
word, a requirement. Naturalness and 
simplicity, rather than artificiality and 
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NAF Conventioneers from vantage point on Luna Island view Bridal Veil and American Falls 
of Niagara during tour provided by The Carborundum Company. Carborundum supervisors 
served as guides in the five busses the Company chartered for the trips. 


a “high falutin” vocabulary, are the 
essentials. 

Thus, by removing the fears which 
many people have, a great deal is done 
to give them confidence. By making 
public speaking as natural as any other 
conversation, the way is paved to better 
performance. Take away the halo and 
speech to groups becomes something to 
relish rather than to fear. 

By the “submerged seven-eights”’, 
we mean that portion of the speech 
effort which is normally hidden from 
the audience. Though speaking in pub- 
lic is not a mysterious task, it cannot 
be done without some “sweat and 
tears”. This constitutes the portion 
which the audience never sees, the 
preparation, the strategy of thinking 
straight in order that later the speaker 
may speak straight. 

To do so, the learner is advised how 
to think in order to get the right kind 
of response from. the audience. He is 
told that the best type of speaker is 
one who is teaching the audience. He 
must know something about the prin- 
ciples of teaching and how folks learn. 
He can then use the methods which 
make for the best absorption of ma- 
terial, best retention and most spon- 
taneous interest. 

The learner is advised how to hit 
the psychological “soft spots” to obtain 
interest; how to “paint word pictures” 
so that the right ideas are correctly 
absorbed; how to use repetition and 
association to obtain the greatest 
amount of retention of material by the 
listener. In addition, he learns how to 
use the outline as the basis of his 
speech. Once he has learned to do this, 
the next stop gives him a formula for 
preparing his speech. He learns that 
there are six steps to be used in the 
process, and starting with the two steps 
which involve mere mental activity, he 
determines his objective by analyzing 


what action he wants from his audi- 
ence. He is then in position to obtain 
the best subject matter, the second 
step. When thus prepared he can put 
something on paper. 

His first step on paper is the rough 
outline—a breakdown of major points 
which will both cover his talk and ful- 
fill his objectives. He weighs whether 
or not to retain any point by checking 


with the objective. If it fits, he uses it. 
Having completed his rough outline, he 
then “puts meat on the bones” by add- 
ing detail and “pictures” to each. 


Having completed this step (the 
smooth outline) he is ready to consider 
opening remarks. These must have two 
purposes; to interest the audience and 
to make it aware of his general theme. 
Completing this step can take the form 
of either the shock opening, the ques- 
tion, the quotation, or the story. Fi- 
nally, he must make concluding 
remarks, which must summarize and 
ask for the action. 


Now he is prepared to say it without 
fears. By using the steps he has pre- 
pared but now in the following order: 
opening remarks, rough outline or plan, 
smooth outline or body, and finally the 
summary. Each step has a purpose. 
The opening remarks to attract the 
listeners attention and tip him off on 
what is to follow. The plan bears the 
same relationship to the body of the 
talk as does a table of contents to a 
textbook. It provides the listener with 
a bird’s eye view of the major elements. 
The body of the talk is the detailed 
analysis or “word picture” of the rough 
outline, in which a carefully planned 
case is made for whatever is the 
speaker’s purpose. The summary pro- 
vides the listener once again with a 
perspective of the speech, and asks him 
to take what action the speaker wanted 
in the first place. 


What's Ahead For The Foreman In Labor Relations 


Conference by Paut Kempr, Industrial Relations, Inland Steel Co. 
Chairman: Won. J. EHLERS, Carborundum Co. 


N addressing the group, Mr. Kempf 
considered the question under six 
general headings: 


A) Union Contracts are becoming 
more legal and technical. The inter- 
pretations which arise out of day by 
day administration establish precedents 
that become a body of law, ultimately 
controlling. Each grievance decision 
may set such a precedent. What does 
this mean to the Foreman? 

1) The foreman must cooperate 
closely with the labor relations advisor 
so his decisions are made with a full 
understanding of the governing clauses 
in the contract. The foreman must also 
see that the Labor relations advisor 
is aware of operational problems. 

Good example is in problems arising 
from administration of complex welfare 
programs recently in many contracts. 
Laxness in administration of employee 
rules—those governing leaves of ab- 
sence, failure to report, and others— 
may result in excessive pension costs. 
Pressure will be on the foreman and 
personnel department to avoid loose 
personnel practices which increase 
costs. 





Another problem arises out of the 
welfare agreements. Most specify, in 
one way or another, that a man must 
retire when he can no longer do his 
job properly because of physical or 
mental reasons. The foreman is the one 
who must recommend such retirement. 
Some decisions will be tough ones, 
particularly when they concern the 
men who have worked closely with the 
foreman for years. In the past a man 
could usually be demoted to easier 
work as he grew older. Now, with 
unlimited pension and disability liabili- 
ties in contracts, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to do this. 

B) The Preservation of Individual 
Freedom of the Individual Worker. 
The: foreman is faced with this problem 
today and will become increasingly 
aware of it. 

Unions not controlled by an active 
democratic membership are robbing the 
individual worker of his economic free- 
dom. Unions which insist on closed 
shop and in many cases union shop 
have taken away the basic right of a 
man to choose his work. Dictatorial 
unions which direct strike action by 
the workers without consulting the 
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wishes of the membership are, in effect, 
requiring workers to give up their 
right to decide when they want to 
work or strike. 

Foremen occupy a strategic position 
in this struggle. The men who look to 
them for leadership on the job also 
look to them for an interpretation of 
events occurring every day. The fore- 
man can speak out against communism, 
creeping socialism, and other “isms”. 
He can encourage his men to take an 
active part in union affairs so that 
control will remain with individual 
workers. 

C) Keeping the Employees Informed. 
Democratic control of Unions by their 
worker membership is only part of the 
job. To do an effective job they must 
be well informed. It is up to the fore- 
man to make sure his workers are 
enough informed to act in their best 
interest. In a democratic union the 
workers have the right to strike or 
remain at work. Only, if they have the 
true facts about the business can they 
act in their own best interest. 


D) Industrial Unions Are Showing 
Signs of Maturity. The relatively young 
industrial Unions are developing a 
greater sense of social responsibility. 
Local bargaining is disappearing in 
some fields, and so local pressure on 
the foreman may well ease off. Con- 
tracts, except for wage adjustments, 
will be signed for danger periods so 
there will be less pressure for pre- 
bargaining buildups. The day of fight- 
ing unions is disappearing. 

E) The Manpower Problem During 
National Emergency. The coming mo- 
bilization will mean men pulled away 
from their jobs to enter military serv- 
ice. This will mean high turnover— 
may also mean men will be frozen to 
jobs at frozen wages. All of which 
may lead to more grievance problems, 
added training problems, a need for 
increasing attention to teamwork—and 
in the future it means seniority prob- 
lems when men return from service. 

F) The Taft Hartley Act. It appears 
the Taft Hartley law will remain with- 
out major change. Union leadership, 
campaigning for repeal, have gained 
little support from the Union mem- 
bership. 


America’s Story—A Foreman’s Opportunity In Plant 
And Community 


Conference by Jack Post, Management Consultant. 


Chairman: G. T. JENNINGS, Portland Management Club. 


UR score and seven years ago,” 

Abraham Lincoln used these same 
words when he delivered the greatest 
speech ever uttered by man and history 
tells us not one person applauded. 

They realized that in these few words 
this great man had said a prayer, a 
nation’s prayer. They could not applaud 
it any more than the Lord’s Prayer. 
They could only bow their heads in 
reverence. 

This speech has made such a mark 
on American tradition, that your 
grandfather, father, you, and your 
children have memorized it until it has 
become an indelible mark on our minds 
and hearts. 

That speech also rallied enough peo- 
ple around President Lincoln that he 
could lead our country to victory 
against disunity. 

Four score and seven years after that 
speech, in the year 1950, our nation, you 
and I again find ourselves endangered. 

If we had a great man today who had 
the foresight, the integrity, the courage 
of President Lincoln and the ability to 
express himself, all this great assembly 
would need would be a short address 
by such a man. 

But since we can’t have such a man, 
this task then falls on mere men like 
you and I. 

Were the ideas in President Lincoln’s 
message sound at that time? Are they 
still sound today? It would take al] 
week to examine the many lessons he 
portrayed, but may we look at a few? 

That this nation under God shall not 
perish—(a) That was no problem then 
because both sides were Christian 
gentlemen; (b) But today our major 
enemy doesn’t believe in God. Com- 
munism tries to destroy the souls of 
men. They do not believe in the dignity 
of the individual. 

He also said that this Government of 
the People, by the People, for the 


People, shall not perish from the 
earth—(a) That was no problem then. 
Both sides believed in this principle. 
(b) But today all the inroads of 
statism, socialism, communism do not 
believe in this principle, yet it is the 
only principle that gives us our free- 
dom. 

Suppose we could communicate with 
Mr. Lincoln, say to him we want you 
to come back to earth and deliver an 
address. I wonder what kind of an 
audience he would ask us to get to- 
gether. His great audience at Gettys- 
burg was of farmers. If he knew pres- 
ent problems, I am sure he would ask 
for an audience of the men present at 
this convention — because you men 
know more about the one word that is 
causing more suffering and misunder- 
standing amongst people because they 
do not understand its full meaning. 

My task is to explore ways and means 
how we as supervisors can tell Amer- 
ica’s story. I want to bring it down to 
earth so we can take away a few ideas. 

The free religious side of America’s 
story. Yes, we can and should help. 
But we do have able organizations 
capable of doing that. 

But the one thing that has made our 
country great, has given us such an 
abundant life—the one thing that goes 
beyond these freedoms, we have no 
organized group telling that true story. 
And I don’t believe anyone can tell it 
but you, “If you know the story”. 

Are we being attacked because we 
have failed? No. But here we are 
attacked because they are envious of 
what we have. Records prove that in 
the past four score and seven years we 
have raised the standard of living 200 
per cent. 

It’s very true we needed freedom as 
we know it, but Switzerland has had 
democracy 200 years longer than we. 

(Turn the Page) 





ENTERTAINMENT at the Buffalo Convention featured company choruses—as here, the Carborundum (left) and the Harrison Radiator groups. 
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Wives of Convention participants enjoy luncheon in the Rainbow 
Room of the General Brock at Niagara Falls, Ontario. Right: Car- 
borundum's Hostesses who acted as guides on tour of Niagara Falls 
area given by the company for wives of members who attended the 


But they do not understand that one 
word. 

All of the poverty and misery of the 
world is because people do not have 
the bare necessities of life. 

Can we legislate and satisfy a man’s 
hunger? 

To satisfy that gnawing in a hungry 
man’s stomach he must have bread and 
someone has to produce it. If people 
need shoes someone has to make them. 
Same thing is true if people need 
shelter. 

President Truman said we have to 
go without civilian goods we are used 
to having. 

This morning’s paper said we have 
to cut by 10 per cent the production of 
automobiles. Why—when industry is 
only running 75 per cent efficient? If 
we only had a true understanding of 
that one word: Productivity. 

Strikes, featherbedding, slowdowns, 
all could be eliminated if we under- 
stood that all these hurt everyone. 

The cry is against the rich. Rich man 
needs no shoes or home. If you have 
$30,000. you can buy all the homes you 
want. But the average man like you or 
I cannot pay that much. When building 
trades have slowed down they are only 
depriving the common people of a 
home. 

Anyway we care to look at it, a true 
understanding of “Productivity” would 
solve many of our problems. 

Our task in telling America’s story is 
that only through use of better tools, 
better methods, better management can 
we have better living. 

When we try to tell the story of 
productivity and how that has raised 
the standard of living of America we 
must remember that most of our poeple 
have been told and accepted many un- 
truths about our system. 

Many men and companies have failed 
in getting their story across, so let’s 
use accepted facts. Here are a few: 
(1) Be sincere, frank, and honest. 
People will know immediately if you 
are using propaganda; (2) Don’t use 
or try to teach by using abstract 
methods. Use actual happenings; (3 
Always be positive, never negative. 
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Look forward and show what there is 
in it for them; (4) Use an unbiased 
source for your information and that 
source must have an unimpeachable 
reputation; (5) Use repetition, partici- 
pation, prestige of source material; (6) 
Some of the accepted techniques for 
getting ideas across are visual aids, 
case studies, conference, dramatization, 
questions and answers, group discus- 
sions, role playing, reading matter. But 


annual convention. Left to right are: Mesdames Smith, Wright, Eaton, 
Ball, and Miss Sharon Clayton; (standing): Mesdames Work, Hallett, 
Fitzgerald, Gawley, Reitz, Clayton, and Fredericks. 


too many times we use the lazy way, 
which is reading matter. You need 
some of that. But it alone wili not do 
the job; (7) When you tell America’s 
story, tell the bad along with the good. 
Tell it all. People will be more apt 
to accept your story. The good far 
overshadows the bad. 

As we look at world conditions, I 
suggest we change the word opportu- 
nity in our title to responsibility. 


The A-B-C of Industrial Economics 


Conference by Frep G. CLarK (Chairman), and R. S. Rimanoczy 
(Editorial Director), American Economic Foundation 


Chairman: Epwarp Swick, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


: I 

OR years to come, perhaps for the 
rest of this century, business is 
going to be faced with a problem 
with which it has had very little 
experience: the problem of getting 
maximum production from a re- 
duced supply of materials and 
manpower. 


The cold war, now grown warm, will 
probably never in our lifetime 
again grow completely cold, and 
the military demands will prob- 
ably never cease to drain off a 
large part of the men and mate- 
rials that have created the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

American production has, for a hundred 
years, been so fabulous that it 
could afford to be wasteful of both 
labor and materials, but those days 
are gone. 

This does not mean that distribution 
and sales will not continue to de- 
mand close attention. 

Nor does it mean that administration 
and financial problems will not 
exist. 

But it does mean that the key to better 
business has moved back to the 
manufacturing department. 


If the domestic supply of comfort goods 
and services is to remain at our 
traditional levels, business is going 
to have to produce more efficiently. 


II 
sae calls for more efficiency in two 
types of engineering: mechanical 
engineering and human engineer- 


ing. 

The greatest help will, in the long run, 
come from the mechanical engi- 
neering, from new and better tools 
of production, but that is a slow, 
expensive, and long-haul program. 

The immediate help will come from 
human engineering: from getting 
more and better production from 
the human energy operating the 
tools now on hand. 

It can be done by decentralizing man- 
agement imagination and initiative. 

Present methods of factory manage- 
ment usually amount to telling 
people what to do and in some cases 
showing them how to do it. 

This means that management imagina- 
tion and initiative flow downward 
from the top brass and lose the 
power of thousands of other minds 
which, in their specialized niches, 
are every bit as good. 
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7 importance of spreading manage- 
ment imagination cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

We all know that mysterious, undefin- 
able human quality called “morale 
and spirit.” 

The difference between the perform- 
ance of men when they are “up” 
and when they are “down” is 
enormous. 

The difference between working for 
management and participating in it 
is equally enormous. 

Pride of authorship, pride of concep- 
tion, create pride of execution. 

A man who is doing his work in a better 
way that he thought of is, com- 
pared to the average, a superman. 

This is not a pipe-dream; it is already 
a reality, and a reality that can 
take place in almost any manufac- 
turing establishment. 

It is based on the idea of teaching the 
foremen a new way to think—an 
easy new way. 

Foremen already know what goes on 
in their departments: they should 
also know why. 

There is no reason why any literate 
person should be ignorant of the 
basic economic facts of life, nor the 
basic problems of operating a suc- 
cessful business. 

The obstacle to such understanding lies 
not in the nature or involvement 
of economics and business, but in 
the vocabulary used by the pro- 
fessors, lawyers, and accountants. 

The words in this vocabulary, as far as 
most people are concerned, might 
as well be Greek: those which 
seem to mean something usually 
mean something else or also mean 
several other things. 

The average person can do no cause- 
and-effect thinking in terms of this 
technical and legal language. 

Yet the actual functioning of the eco- 
nomic body is basically simple and 
easy to understand. 

So is the functioning of any manufac- 
turing business. 


IV 


USINESS has thousands of costs, but 
they all fall into five classifications. 

These are: 

1) The cost of goods and serv- 
ices bought from others. 
2) The cost of the human energy 
used up. 

The cost of the taxes collected 

from the customer. 

4) The cost of the tools worn 
out, and 
5) The cost of using the tools. 

These five items contain all the words 
and all the information needed to 
report what goes on in any busi- 
ness. 

Men who understand this simple break- 
down lose their fear of the legal 
and technical language because 
they have a conversion table which 
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enables them to translate the big 
words into little ones. 

They also learn ten fundamental facts 
and are taught to use them in 
cause-and-effect thinking. 

These facts are as follows: 

First: Nothing in our material world 
can come from nowhere or go no- 
where; everything in our economic 
life has a source and a destination. 

Second: Government is never a source 
of goods: government is an ab- 
straction and can produce nothing. 
Everything produced is produced 
by the people, and everything that 
government gives the people it 
must first take from the people 
(and only a tiny fraction can be 
taken from the “rich” people be- 
cause the income of the “rich” is 
only a tiny fraction of the whole). 

Third: In our modern exchange econ- 
omy, all employment comes from 
customers, and the only worth- 
while job security is customer se- 
curity. The “boss” is merely a 
person who plans the production 
and campaigns for the customers. 

Fourth: Customer security can be 
achieved by the worker only when 
the “boss” is allowed by the 
worker to do the things that win 
and hold customers. Security for 
the worker, therefore, is a partner- 
ship problem, not with govern- 
ment, but with management. 

Fifth: Money, as now administered 
without the restrictions placed on 
government by the gold standard, 
is no measure of the worker’s true 
welfare. 

Sixth: Because wages are the principal 
cost of everything, wage increases 
(without corresponding increases 
in production) simply increase the 
cost of the goods and are meaning- 
less to the welfare of the worker. 


Seventh: The greatest good for the 
greatest number means, in its ma- 
terial sense, the greatest goods for 
the greatest number, which, in 
turn, means the greatest produc- 
tivity per worker. 

Eighth: All productivity is based on 
three factors: natural resources, 
whose form, place, and condition 
are changed by the expenditure of 
human energy (both muscular and 
mental), with the aid of tools. Ex- 
pressed in shorter terms, man’s 
material welfare equals his natural 
resources, plus his human energy, 
multiplied by the quantity and 
quality of the tools available to 
him. 

Ninth: Tools are the only one of these 
three factors that can be increased, 
and tools come into being in a free 
society only when there is a reward 
for the temporary self-denial that 
people must practice in order to 
channel part of their earnings 
away from purchases that produce 
immediate comfort and pleasure, 
and into new tools of production. 


Tenth: The productivity of the tools— 
that is, the efficiency of the human 
energy applied in connection with 
their use—is highest in a competi- 
tive society in which the economic 
decisions are made by millions 
of progress-seeking individuals, 
rather than in a state-planned so- 
ciety in which those decisions are 
made by a handful of economic 
czars, regardless of how well- 
meaning, unselfish, sincere, and 
intelligent those czars may be. 

The possession of these facts makes any 
man not only a better leader of 
men, but a better citizen because 
he has a knowledge which is in 
transferable form. 





The Human Touch In Industry 


Conference by CLoyp STEINMETZ, Training Consultant 
Chairman: T. A. McCann, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


HE human touch in industry can be 

made much more real if one of the 
very common assumptions of super- 
visors is tossed out the window. That 
assumption is: “I am a person—there- 
fore I know people.” Actually, most 
people do not even know themselves 
let alone understand the complicated 
actions of others. 


To prepare the way for the success- 
ful human touch a manager must rea- 
lize that in a large measure all people 
are queer, including himself. That 
neither he nor any other individual is 
completely average nor would they 
want to be. And finally that our dif- 
ferences are the result of causes. When 
we know enough about a person we 
can understand why he does as he does 


even though we may not agree or ap- 
prove, 

The human touch is a very real, 
physical thing. It is also a mental at- 
titude. Unless the manager is sincere 
in his desire to be “human”—not 
patronizing or condescending—the in- 
sincerity of his words and actions will 
be sensed and judged. 

The human touch starts with careful 
selection. A full appraisal of the in- 
dividual includes his health, past ex- 
perience, interests, abilities, person- 
ality traits. No machinist would start 
working on a piece of metal without 
first knowing its properties. No man- 
ager should attempt to work with so 
sensitive and valuable a thing as a 


1] 








human being without making a corre- 
sponding appraisal. 

The human touch can be applied in 
two ways. First, by physical attention 
and treatment. Smiling at people is 
a good start and is too often over- 
looked. When things go right a smile 
is very rewarding. When things go 
wrong a smile is even more important 
for then it reassures, encourages, keeps 
channels of communication open. Mind 
you, we are not talking about grinning, 
smirking, or cynical “corners up”. Nor 
do we mean we should not be serious, 
business-like and practical. It is “prac- 
tical” to use those tools which relax 
ourselves and our workers in a tense 
situation rather than increase the in- 
tensity. 

The human touch includes. the 
friendly pat on the back, the hand on 
the shoulder, the generous gesture of 
hand, arm, body, eyes. 

‘The second aspect of the human 
touch is the fulfilling of each man’s 
psychological needs. Lest that sound 
too high-brow and scientific let’s just 
cali it giving the man a full sense of 
security, acceptance, worthwhileness. 
recognition, adequacy. 

By properly inducting a worker into 
the new job and each new activity the 
human touch is applied. By giving in- 
struction that not only tells and shows, 
carefully and patiently, but watches 
and constructively corrects enough ef- 
fort so that assurance rather than 
doubt exists—that is the human touch. 

Supplying of timely information 
adds the human touch. All of us like 


to be in the “know.” We feel warm 
and friendly to ideas that involve 
change when we not only are told 


“What” but also are given the “Why.” 

And if a manager really wants to 
help others and at the same time help 
himself he will cultivate the art of 
listening. Listening more and talking 
less is wonderfully effective but quite 
difficult for most of us. Managers 
could do more listening to get more 
facts, ideas, suggestions, reactions, 
feelings. 

Equally important, however, is lis- 
tening for the sake of unloading. Al- 
lowing the worker to drain off his 
feelings is a great service to him. Petty 
happenings can accumulate into an al- 
most atomic force if not drained off 
from time to time. We all value as 
friends those who listen to us, espe- 
cially those who listen attentively 
without criticism or passing judgment. 

Surely the human touch in industry 
should include the regular evaluation 
of each worker's performance. We all 
want to know “How’m I doing?” We 
want this evaluation to deal with spe- 
cifics; to be fair; thorough, frequent, 
personal. If managers want to im- 
prove the productivity of their group 
by a sizeable per cent they can do it 
just by giving performance evaluation 
a rightful place in their time sched- 
ule. 

Finally, the human touch in industry 
requires contact. This means that the 
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manager must find ways and means 
to free himself from desk, engineering, 
material details and demands. He must 
get out among his fellow workers on 
a “human touch” basis. Calling them 


by name, listening to their “beefs”, 
suggesting improvements, commend- 
ing their efforts, supplying their needs 
—these are the human touches in in- 
dustry. 





Making Industrial Economics Live In Your Company 


Conference by WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Training Advisor, Armco Steel Corp. 
Chairman: MEapE C. YARRINGTON, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


(Note: 
sented 


What Mr. 
is substantially the same as 


Johnston pre- 


embodied in feature article “Today’s 
Problem”—July 1950 issue of MAN- 


AGE, Page 8.) 





Later Relations 


(From Page 19) 


of his personality and the ways of 
motivating him as a person. Here 
again there is no one way. 

5) My fifth point and opportunity is 
when the employee is sour and off the 
beam. Here we are concerned with in- 
creasing our ability to sense something 
wrong—certain indices of dissatisfac- 
tion which reflect themselves in 4A 
slowing of output, the intensification 
of basic temperament tendencies and 
the emotional reactions of “blow-ups” 
from people who are ordinarily well- 
controlled—(irritable, grouchy, grip- 
ing)—accident potentials. 

6) Criticism and corrective action is 
necessary and essential to leadership. 
Many of us shy away from appropriate 
criticism of employees. Knowing some- 
thing about their temperament, we 
hesitate. However, criticism and cor- 
rective action is a motivating force if 
made in accordance with the employees’ 
temperament and the typical reactions 
surrounding them. 


Being “Somebody” 


Everybody Wants To Be Somebody. 
Here we see the desire for expression, 
to attain, to achieve; the struggle to 
belong, to be somebody among our fel- 
lows. In every walk of life we see 
evidences of it: in the tilt of our hat, 
the gait of our walk, the clothes we 
wear, the setting we place ourselves in. 

Millions of dollars and hundreds of 
businesses and thousands of stores sell 
to this great urge. 

One seems to care nothing about a 
home or garden. He would rather 
strut in the latest model car. Others 
seem to disregard the essentials of 
family life to “be somebody else.” A 
common phrase used to be “He is try- 
ing to keep up with the Joneses.” 

The “rumor peddler” gains a con- 
siderable following because he appears 
to know “what’s going on”’—and, by 
the way, more often than not he is 
right. 

We aiso see these traits in others who 
find expression as scout leaders, club 


presidents, lodge masters, union ste- 
wards, legion commanders. 

The snob, the race baiter, the drink- 
you-under-the-table guy, the 100 per 
cent American, the always-“agin”-you 
individuals are folks who have a gripe 
but whose drive, energy and talent are 
based upon a desire to be somebody, to 
be recognized, to belong. 

It is the reason why you and I belong 
to this club and others. It is also the 
reason why many of your employees 
spend so much of their time and energy 
outside of working hours using their 
talents and individuality doing things 
for others and satisfying that urge to 
be somebody. 

We all want to be somebody in the 
eyes of others. I propose that a person 
must satisfy his ego as well as receive 
wages: a guy goes over Niagara Falls 
in a barrel; a girl wears a bird cage 
for a hat; a kid wants to be Hopalong. 
... the clerk says she is a stenographer; 
the stenographer, a secretary; the lathe 
hand, a machinist; “I work for Mr. So- 
and-So, our assistant to the vice presi- 
dent”; “I work in the Sales Depart- 
ment.”; “I work in Westinghouse in the 
Refrigerator Department.” 

All are expressions of folks wanting 
to be someone—that desire for recog- 
nition, that sense of belonging. 

We know that with some people you 
can do most anything you want to in 
the way of demotion, transfer, and 
such, if they can only keep their titles, 
their office, their self-respect, their 
status with other folks. 

Finally, did you ever notice, particu- 
larly as we grow older and confront 
new ideas, we will want to say: “When 
I was back in... , we did it this 
way?” The old guard clings to its past. 

And now again the American fore- 
man is faced with the problems of a 
war economy. Remember the prob- 
lems: losses in your work force; tight 
labor markets; less capable employees; 
production materials difficulties; 
changed working methods; increased 
tension; morale problems of personal 
worry; irritation; griping; complaint? 
And out of these situations some will 
get ego-satisfaction and a chance to be 
somebody, to apply their individuality. 
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“See? Jonathan now does the 


A lot of “new” ideas are old stuff on this 
continent. Over 300 years ago one of them 
was tried in both the Plymouth and James- 
town colonies. 

Under this particular idea, everything pro- 
duced went into a common storehouse. Then 
it was passed out to all, share and share alike. 


But it didn’t work. Whether a man loafed or 
worked hard, he and his family got the same. 
The incentive wasn’t there. Production fell. 
Food was scarce. Something had to be done. 


So each family was given its own plot of 
land. Every man could raise his own food 
for his own family. He didn’t have to share 
with the shirkers. 


The Result? 


Men like Jonathan did as much work as ten 
men had done before. The colonies grew and 
prospered. The American idea, as we know it, 
began to take form. 

What happened at Plymouth and Jamestown 
happens every time and everywhere that men 
are given the chance to make a profit. 





work of ten!” 


Without profit, there would be no such great 
nation as we live in today. No such thriving 
industry, business and agriculture. No such 
well-paying jobs for millions of American 
workers. No world’s highest standard of living. 


Here’s the Secret 


What keeps Americans constantly trying to do 
things better, make things better? What gives 
us better and better automobiles, railroad trains, 
washing machines, radios, television, homes? 


It’s the opportunity to make a profit! 

And what is the thing which, more than any- 
thing else, means good jobs and good living 
for American families? 

It’s our American PROFIT SYSTEM. 


If you doubt this, figure how long your job 
would last with a company which is NOT 
making a profit! 

It has been truly said that the first obligation 
every company owes to its employees is to earn 


a good and steady profit. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 


A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


Alloy, Carbon, Stainless Steels * Cold 
Finished Steels * Plates *Bars* Shapes 
* Strip « Sheets « Tin Plate * Pipes 
Tubing ¢ Bolts * Nuts ¢ Rivets * Nails « 
Pig lron*Coal Chemicals*Farm Fence 
¢ Wire © Fabricated Steel Products. 











Lets Marshal a Plan 


(From Page 17) 


Stick closer than ever to NAF! Third, 
political astuteness: Wisdom in the 
science of government. 

If God does not destroy this country 
because we are wicked, he is apt to 
destroy us because we are stupid in our 
political ineptness. Study how to have, 
not party devotion, but political astute- 
ness. How can you use your full po- 
litical weight and give it greater 
meaning? 

Anyone who falls asleep over his 
liberties must not be astounded to find 
them gone when he wakes up! In your 
community are flocks of vote slackers. 
In your plant are men who fail to vote. 
Stalin counts on confusing you because 
you lack political astuteness. Get awake 
to this! 

So I would give you these words: 
physical wholeness, professional alert- 
ness, political astuteness. 


Personal Witness 


Now, I come to one of the most vital: 
personal witness. Won’t you be a per- 
sonal witness for the faith and truth 
that is in you? Won’t you be a personal 
witness of what America means to you? 
The best thing any Government can do 
is to set us a good example—and 
Washington has not been setting us a 
good example. That is all the more 
reason why you at the factory and 
home must set a better example. 

I will say this to you who embrace 
the Christian religion, the time is not 
far away here in the United States of 
America when it is going to cost you 
something to dare to say that you are 
a Christian. How can you look Mr. 
Malik in the face and rebuke him when 
there are thirty-one million children 
in America without any form of re- 
ligious education at all. Thirty-one 
millions of children who will never 
know anything about conscience 
through the Bible or any form of re- 
ligion? We have neglected it because 
we have been poor personal witnesses 
of the faith that should have been ours. 

These witnesses for communism, are 
they brave? Are they alert? Have you 
found any man in Buffalo who would 
be as courageous in standing up for the 
Savior as these leather-lunged Reds are 
in standing up for Stalin? I have not. 
They can sound off in the lobby and 
Christians go away sullen and ask the 
F.B.I. to take care of it instead of taking 
care of such a situation by direct 
rebuke. 

When I say “personal witness” won’t 
you witness the best you can for Ameri- 
can industry and the best you can for 
Christianity and for ethics? ... 


What’s Ahead 


By the way, as I looked at this 
tortured factor of war, may I offer 
these thoughts about it? Here is an 
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interesting thing. During this year, de- 
spite all the uncomforting forces of 
war, we are going to see three great 
things take place. I hope they will lift 
our hopes for a greater and better 
tomorrow. We now have the instru- 
ments so that during 1950 we are going 
down the deepest inside the earth we 
have ever gone. We now, through 
radar reading, through a clever inven- 
tion of an Italian Catholic priest, have 
come upon an instrument for penetrat- 
ing to the heart of the earth. Before 
January 1, 1951, we will have gone 
deeper in the earth than we have ever 
gone. 

We are going this year highest in the 
sky that man has ever gone. We have 
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one plane in the U.S. which has gone 
through the sound wall 62 times. We 
have an air flight in America of 7,500 
miles per hour. 

May I say where I think our newest 
weapon will be found? We have ex- 
hausted the atom bomb. It isn’t strong 
enough against Russia. We fear Russia 
has the atom bomb and the hydrogen 
bomb. I believe we are going to release 
the rays of the sun itself through solar 
radiation. I believe man will reach up 
for the greatest weapon, the absolute 
weapon, letting through the destructive 
power of the sun. No nation known on 
the planet has scientists so near that 
invention as we. I believe when we get 
that, if force in any form will get us 
peace on this earth, that will do it. 
Enduring peace, however, will not come 
through material force, but through 
spiritual power daily applied. 

I don’t want you to get too discour- 
aged when you see the multi millions 
of men Stalin has. We can out reach 
him in science. If we can go, as you 
watch the news, deepest in the earth, 
highest in the sky, lowest in the sea, 
our big problem, men, for you and me, 
is how can we get into the hearts of 
the American people and the worker 
in your plant. If we could get as deep 
in his heart as we are going to go in the 
sea or in the earth or in the sky, I can 
assure you the victory we all pray to 
achieve. 

I will bring this appeal to a con- 
clusion, asking you to enlarge upon it 
in every possible way you can. First, 
let me beg you to do this as you leave 
this convention, as you go home, please 
do not go home with the thought that 
the future for America is only a terrible 
threat. There is a great promise for 
America. This is a dangerous period 


but it is not by any means the most 
dangerous time man has ever known. 
Please go home in the faith that we 
can have a triumphant tomorrow and 
that the greatest thing in man is not 
his mind, nor his memory. The greatest 
thing in man is his faith! If you can 
keep faith in free government when 
men are failing it so badly, if you can 
keep faith in conscience and human 
decency, if you can keep faith that 
America can be awakened before it is 
too late, then indeed the victory will 
be ours. 


Taylor... On Government 


(From Page 15) 





a great drain on manpower. If you 
have an operation in your plant that is 
taking five people and the engineering 
department or some supplier works out 
a device that can be run by one man, 
you have saved four units of man- 
power. What you have really done is 
that the engineers of the engineering 
firm that sell you this machine have 
built the machine and you have trans- 
ported it once, we will say, from 
Racine, Wisconsin to Muncie, Indiana. 
You have put it in a carefully arranged 
spot in your factory and you have 
saved the work of four people. Your 
maintenance crew is maintaining that 
machine along with other similar 
machines in the department. Now, you 
have reduced manpower requirements 
in this operation. 

What happens in war? First off, if 
you take a tank or an elaborate artil- 
lery piece with radar location finders, 
you do not transport that once. The 
whole life of that machine is a course 
of being picked up and put in different 
places. If you took that machine in the 


Calendar 


Nov. 27 Management Development Institute 
Chicago 
Nov. 27 TWI 1st Job Economics Training 














-Dec. 1 Institute New York City 

Dec. 11 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-15 

Dec. 18 Management Development Institute 
-22 Pittsburgh 

1951 

Jan. 23 NAF Indoctrination Seminar for 
-24 New Directors Dayton 

Jan. 25 NAF Board Meeting Dayton 
-27 


Jan. 26 2nd Annual Industrial Mgt. Conf., 
sponsored by Western Penna 
Affiliated Clubs Pittsburgh 
Mar. 3-4 NAF Bowling Classic, Hagerty 


Bowling Center Toledo 
Mar. 10 6th Annual Northwest Management 
Conference Portland 


Mar. 15 Amer. Society of Training Directors 
-17 Convention Philadelphia 
April 30 4th Natl. Materials Handling Expo- 
to sition, International Amphitheatre 


May 4 Chicago 
Sept. 26 NAF CONVENTION CHICAGO 
27, 28, 29 
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plant in Muncie, and every couple of 
days moved it around to the suburb, 
and down to the city hall, and back 
out to the ball park, and into the fac- 
tory again, and over to the airport for 
two or three days, you would find that 
transportation and maintenance on it 
took far more than the four people that 
the machine saved in the operation. 
Therefore, modern war with divisions 
becoming more and more mechanized 
creates an enormous number of man- 
power units in the army, and because 
the other fellow has got them, we have 
got to have them as well. 

Now, here is about the ratio—and I 
am only talking now about the army 
as an active fighting unit. For every 
B-17 in the air with a crew of 11 men 
we now have over 100 men on the 
ground. Artillery pieces which in the 
world war would absorb four men are 
today absorbing 14. They are that 
much more complicated. So that as 
we go into this mechanization in the 
Defense Program two things are going 
to happen. First, the number of com- 
bat troops compared to the number of 
service groups in ratio is going down- 
hill. Next, the manpower is required 
on the home front to produce the 
machines on a very much larger scale 
than did they not exist. 

The problem, then, is going to be to 
find the people to make and carry the 
weapons because in the last war num- 
bers were overwhelmingly on our side, 
the balance being presented by the 
Soviet Union and China. This time 
numbers are overwhelmingly against 
are 


Controls .. . The Philosophy 
Behind Them 


As for the future, this problem of 
control is an agonizing one. You know, 
it is the intangibles that bring life for- 
ward or hold it back. Cynical people, 
many so-called realists, seem to over- 
look it, but I think it is easy to demon- 
strate. By intangibles, I mean—and 
they are fundamentals—the real things 
that make the difference between 
progress and retrogression. Such in- 
tangibles are confidence, integrity, loy- 
alty, these qualities that make a fellow 
or his wife decide that they will do 
something or won’t do it—in short they 
make the country tick. 


Now, one of these intangibles is the 
most important feature in the problem 
of controls because the real problem in 
control, gentlemen, is the philosophy 
behind the control. You know no busi- 
ness man that I can imagine could 
today in the face of the international 
threat to our safety and of the statis- 
tical position in certain critical raw 
materials like copper, take a position 
against allocations and controls that is 
a legitimate position. You will just 
have to agree that if it was a choice of 
making shell cases or of making May- 
tag devices that they would have to go 
to the shell cases, and I do not know 
Mr. Maytag or even know the firm. 
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But if the materials were being di- 
verted to other non-military uses, then 
the theory of controls would and 
should be bitterly opposed. 

Now, it is that distrust, that feeling 
of uncertainty, that feeling of doubt as 
to whether we really need these con- 
trols that causes the cleavage. The 
same is true of price control in strategic 
areas. 


Therefore, the fundamental question 
of controls does rest on the intangibles 
because there is a widespread fear that 
the controls will be used to socialize 
the country as much as they will be 
used to win a war and it is that doubt 
which must be erased by a good per- 
formance on the part of those people 
if we are to have Government con- 
CPOE. . ... 


Accordingly, as I see it, the true 
value in respect to controls and alloca- 
tions must be made at the moral level 
which, I might add, is the true problem 
for the security of America in every 
direction. What we need now more 
than anything in the world is not so 
much a program as a cleansing of the 
philosophy of freedom and a rededica- 
tion to simple honesty in America. If 
we can get that, by example, by per- 
formance, this country will take care 
of itself. Since when should we be 
afraid of the Soviet Union, a bunch of 
peasants emerging into an industrial 
age? 

However, we cannot get anything by 
talking tough to them on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and then 
slipping them things like Formosa 
under the table on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. When a man 
talks with me, I want to know what 
he says and I want to know that he has 
said the same thing before and he is 
going to say the same thing again for 
the same reasons. I am not interested 
in how smart he is. I am interested in 
how honest he is. 


Now, we have had about all the 
kicking around that we can have, and 
every time that something goes wrong 
it is blamed on the American people. 
You say to some of these people, “Why 
didn’t you do it?” They say, “The pub- 
lic wouldn’t have stood for it.” You 
say, “How do you know?” They say, “I 
don’t know. That is my guess.” My 
answer was, “Did you have courage 
enough to tell the public the truth and 
take your chances on doing what you 
knew was the right thing and getting 
the support of the American people?” 


The reason the American people are 
bewildered today is because the Ameri- 
can people have not been told the truth 
for so darn long they have a hard time 
knowing it when they hear it. There 
just is not anything wrong with our 
great country today that more wisdom 
and more honesty will not cure, and if 
these fellows finally wake up to the 
fact that the judgment of the average 
fellow and his wife in the United 
States and his kids is very, very good 
in the aggregate and will trust the 


American people, we will have strength, 
my friends, and we will have peace 
so help me. Thank you very much. 


* * * 


Question: Mr. Taylor, what does 
public opinion accomplish if the short 
circuit you spoke about is in the White 
House? 

Answer: Exposure! The hope for 
correction is exposure and that is pub- 
lic opinion. There is no other hope. 
This is not a partisan question of Re- 
publicans or Democrats. 


Question: Do you have any com- 
ments, please, on the special law that 
is going through for General Marshall’s 
benefit? 

Answer: Yes. Well, there we were 
talking about the philosophy behind 
controls and so forth and so on, 


Absolutely separate from General 
Marshall as an individual and his 
record in the last war and subsequent 
to the last war which are two very 
different things and completely divorc- 
ing this principle I am about to discuss 
from the individual which is clearly 
admissible, may I point out to you that 
during the time of the debates—and 
they were very long, nearly two years 
—which I attended and reported, the 
chief legitimate objection to the coor- 
dination of the Army and the Navy, 
as you recall the Air Force was then 
part of the Army, was that it put too 
much in one man’s hands. Now, pro- 
ponents of consolidation were very 
vigorous, and, I believe, very honest in 
trying to meet the objection by riveting 
and double-riveting into the law that 
the Secretary of National Defense in 
doing away with two cabinet posts and 
having one instead must be a “civilian.” 


Out of the discussion which was very 
wholesome came the provision that a 
man could not serve in the Cabinet as 
Secretary of National Defense who had 
been in the regular Army and who 
had not retired for ten years. The 
principle was the adherence to the 
idea fundamental in America of 
civilian control. 

Lo and behold, right off the bat the 
very first thing we do is say, “But this 
can’t apply to General Marshall”. So 
we change the law. Now, that is the 
type of thing which gives in instance 
after instance the feeling of insecurity, 
of uncertainty, of lack of contractual 
stableness, the intangible that I tried 
to speak about earlier, and it is ruin- 
ous—not ruinous in any one instance, 
not at all true now in the instance of 
General Marshall, but it is ruinous in 
the aggregate just like one drink is 
not at all ruinous, but you drink enough 
often enough, quick enough, and you 
have another situation. 

It goes away back. We sold Govern- 
ment bonds long term to the world. 
The history of Government has been 
the devaluation and repudiation, so in 
order to overcome that fundamental 
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problem the guarantee was given that 
they would be payable in gold. When 
the shoe began to pinch we find we 
took the gold line off the bonds. So off 
it went. It had some advantages just 
as General Marshall’s appointment 
may have some advantages, but some 
place in here is what you or I would 
have to call repudiation and we 
remember it. 

A year ago you and I heard on the 
radio that our boys should volunteer 
in the Army and the Navy and the Air 
Force for 18 months. This was a volun- 
tary enlistment and many tens of 
thousands of boys, planning their lives 
in another direction, did enlist for a 
year and a half, signed, sealed and de- 
livered as near as could be. That 
some of them would have enlisted 
under other conditions is true, but that 
many of them enlisted under those 


specified conditions is obvious. 

At any time in the past year and a 
half if any one of those boys had said, 
“T don’t like this as much as I thought 
and it is very important for me to 
marry that girl and live in Dubuque. I 
am going to get out”, he would have 
been put in Leavenworth Penitentiary. 
He would have broken his bargain, but, 
lo and behold, without batting an eye 
when a Government wants to break its 
bargain, it just changes the law. 

Those are the things that create the 
erosion of confidence, respect and soli- 
darity. In the long run, my friends, 
they damage more than they help the 
fundamental security of our country 
as they do a company or a family and 
this is why I have been suggesting that 
the future can come forward only in 
the way we want it by rebirth of a 
moral viewpoint. 


SWE SALON 





Steel foundries gain 
in safety 


New York—Continuing gains in steel 
foundry safety practice, high-lighted 
by achievement of perfect records by 
32 foundries, are emphasized in results 
of 1950 national safety contest an- 
nounced by Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, Cleveland. 

With 133 steel foundries participat- 
ing on an industrywide basis, a total 
of 47 steel foundries qualified for 
awards. Closely trailing the 32 winners 
of Highest Honor Awards for accident- 
free operation during the three month 
competition were 15 other steel foun- 
dries which maintained near-perfect 
records with minimum lost-time acci- 
dent ratings of 10.0 or less (per 1,000,- 
000 man-hours of exposure) for the 
period. Among the top 32, nine re- 
ceived honor awards last year, and six 
similarly have scored in the last two 
years. 

On a national basis, according to F. 
Kermit Donaldson, executive vice pres- 
ident, the cumulative lost-time fre- 
quency rating of the industry was 20.2. 
As recently as four years ago, he cited, 
the cumulative rating for the industry 
was 33.4, in 1946. 


‘Safety ... as it applies 
to supervisors’ 


Chicago—The above is title of new 
booklet issued by Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4. It’s 
a well-done piece with cartoons and 
carries these contents: 


1) The Supervisor is “Key Man” in 
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the Work of Accident Prevention. 

2) Knowing the Causes of Accidents 
is Essential to Preventing Them. 

3) Corrective Action. 

4) Instruction and Appeal is Most 
Effective Way to Get Cooperation. 

5) You Can Do These Things If... 


Driver education film 
series by GMC 


Detroit—A new, comprehensive and 
correlated series of motion pictures and 
slide films on driver education for use 
in high schools has been produced by 
General Motors, with the counsel of 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion of National Education Association. 

General Motors and the National 
Education Association designed the 
series, first of its kind ever produced, 
to help fill a long standing need of high 
schools for good audio-visual materials 
on driver education. Educational au- 
thorities who have previewed the films 
say that they will greatly facilitate the 
presentation of effective instruction. 

The films are specially suited to in- 
struction of high school students. A 
special committee of teachers, school 
administrators and specialists on audio- 
visual instruction materials, appointed 
by the National Education Association, 
provided counsel on all phases of the 
project. Technical guidance also was 
furnished by leading automotive and 
traffic control authorities. The films 
offer a valuable supplement to other 
driver instruction methods, adding 
clarity and interest by bringing into 
the classroom visual situations which 
are difficult or impossible to provide 
by any other means. 


The series includes three motion and 
twelve slide films. It covers all im- 
portant points involved in operating an 
automobile. Each film is an instruction 
unit which provides specific coverage 
of a single topic. This assures easy and 
effective integration of the series into 
any high school’s course plan. General 
areas of instruction covered include 
driver qualifications, functioning and 
care of the automobile, basic driving 
techniques, rules of the road, advanced 
driving skills. 

Motion pictures are 16mm., black 
and white, sound films, with running 
times ranging from 11 to 17 minutes. 
Slide films are 35 mm., black and white, 
silent films, averaging about 60 frames 
each. A booklet containing descriptions 
of the films and suggestions on presen- 
tation methods is provided for instruc- 
tors’ guidance. 

The films may be purchased at a price 
of $69.75 for the complete series. This 
represents only cost of prints, as Gen- 
eral Motors has underwritten all pro- 
duction costs. Orders should be sub- 
mitted to General Motors Photographic, 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Those wishing to preview the films 
should communicate with their state 
education department. General Motors 
has donated a set of the films to this 
department in each state. 





NOVEMBER ... AND SAFETY 


Thanksgiving! And, boy, have we 
got things to be thankful for? Just 
count ’em over... 


However, not everybody feels 
thankful. There’s that prize-fighter 
who let down his guard for a second, 
and it was all over. 


Do you let down your guard when 
you are running a machine? It 
doesn’t take long. Down goes the 
guard and in comes the punch—just 
when you didn’t expect it. 


SAFETY DEVICES ARE PUT 
THERE FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
—BUT EVEN THEY CAN’T THINK 
FOR YOU—THINK SAFETY AND 
ACT ACCORDINGLY!!! 


By Arthur F. Marmoy 
Manager, Production Control 
Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Two morons were building a house. 
One, examining each nail as he picked 
it up, threw away about half of them. 
The other asked: “What’s the matter?” 

.First Moron: “About half of them 
have heads on the wrong end.” 

Second Moron: “You simpleton, those 
are for the other side of the house.” 
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Interchangeable lens 
in plastic goggle 


Kansas City, Mo.—A new all plastic safety 
goggle has been developed under the trade 
name “Saf-I-Duo” with un‘isual features: 
one-piece plastic lens is removable and in- 
terchangeable. The same lens will fit both 





the 7”""SAF-|-DUO” 
with Interchangeable Lens 


the “Saf-I-Duo” and the “Saf-I-Spec’’, an all 
plastic safety spectacle—makes it possible to 
furnish two types of eye protection, safety 
goggle and safety spectacle and buy only one 
style lens for replacement for both. 

The one-piece interchangeable lens is made 
trom optilite, a new optical safety plastic 
which meets government specifications for 
optical qualities and impact resistance. Lens 
are available in clear or anti-glare green. 

Goggle frame is made of soft Vinyl—not 
affected by acids, alkalis—firm, yet pliable 
enough to effect a tight seal against face, 
offering full protection from acid splashes, 
dusts, flying objects. Four types of ventila- 
tion available. Will fit over personal glasses 
and will receive employee acceptance because 
of light weight, attractive appearance. Manu- 
factured by United States Safety Service 
Co., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine 


New Dumore automatic 


drill head 


Racine, Wis.—A _ revolutionary Dumore 
Automatic Drill Head has very interesting 
economies in original cost, flexibility of ap- 
plication, high speed production, simplifica- 
tion of operation, plus savings in drill break- 
age, scrap losses. Drill, scrap savings alone 
make tool a self-liquidating investment for 
small-drill user. Can be applied anywhere 
for drilling diameters from .0135” to .1800” in 
ferrous or non-ferrous metals, plastic, wood, 
etc. 

WHAT IT IS: Dumore has combined one of 
their famous motors having a double-end 
armature shaft with a No. 0 Precision Jacobs 
Chuck on one end and a rotary vane com- 
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pressor on the other, operating as a unit. Mo- 
tor supplies the power for drilling, while self- 
contained air compressor advances drill at 
pre-determined speed, pressure. This inex- 
pensive unit maintains uniform drilling pres- 
sure ... needs no separate air equipment... 
operates from any electrical outlet. 

HOW IT WORKS: Speed of the Universal 
motor is controlled by load of rotary vane 
compressor which acts as governor—Drill 
Head operates at usable work speeds from 
2500 to 7500 RPM, depending on the pressure 
exerted on the drill by adjusting the air 
pressure and feed regulator. Pressure and 
feed vary according to drill size. Control of 
speed and feed permits working closer to the 
maximum strength of the twist drill, result- 
ing in increased hole production, less drill 
breakage. Setting the externally positioned 
air intake valve controls the rate of drill 
advancement to the work. Depth of stroke 
ranges from 1/32” to 1 1/8” .. . is selected by 
adjustable stop nuts in head .. . can be con- 
trolled to within .004”. Forward movement 
of drill is slowed at breakthrough point by 
increasing pressure of spring return, prevent- 
ing the drill from breaking through, thus 
minimizing drill breakage and heavy burring. 
For drilling holes greater than 5 drill diame- 
ters in depth, or where chip clogging is apt 
to occur, unit can be operated manually. 

Operator training is simplified, less fluctu- 
ation in production rate of various operators, 
lower fatigue factor. 

ADVANTAGES IN SET-UP: Units cost 
less than $200 each. The very simple and 
effective mounting brackets available make 
it easy to attach them to any drill press 
column, work table, or angle plate. Heads 
may be operated singly, in pairs or in any 





New automatic drill head . . . by Dumore. 


multiple groups. Any number of units can 
be controlled from one master actuating 
switch. Each head:can be individually set 
for direction, depth, and drill size desired. 
Each is always self compensating to balance 
speed and pressure. Upon actuating control 
button or footswitch, each is automatically 
operated for the complete drilling cycle. 
(Electric control is available.) Each complete 
drill head weighs only 1742 Ib. 


For precision tube 
expanding 


Chicago—A new, simplified tube rolling con- 
trol by Crane Packing Company, (electrically 





New tube rolling control uniformly expands 
condenser and heat transfer tubes . . . by 
Crane Packing Co. 


operated) is low in initial cost, and because 
of the elimination of electronic tubes and 
large numbers of working parts, it prac- 
tically does away with maintenance. Can be 
used for rolling ferrous and non-ferrous tub- 
ing. 

This “John Crane Control” is a precision 
instrument designed for heavy duty service. 
Has only two electrical working parts, shock- 
proof mounted, enclosed in rugged aluminum 
cabinet. Electrical parts form a _ separate, 
easily-removed unit which can be readily 
replaced when necessary without special 
electrical skills. Unit is light in weight, easily 
moved. Absence of voltage regulator adds to 
mobility. 

Operation is extremely simple. Dial settings 
on control panel are calibrated over wide 
range of sizes, gauges, in ferrous and non- 
ferrous tubing. The expanding gun is plugged 
into Control unit; dial setting for desired size, 
gauge is made. Slight pressure on handle 
of gun engages Control in the circuit. As 
soon as the tube is rolled to exactly the 
proper degree, Control cuts off motor. Ex- 
panding gun motor automatically reverses 
when pressure on handle is released and ex- 
pander can be easily withdrawn from rolled 
tube end. 

Over expanding of tube ends is eliminated, 
with consequent reduction of cold worked 
stresses, tube-end thinning, early tube fail- 
ures. Radial and hoop stresses in tube sheet 
are eliminated because tube sheet drillings 
are not enlarged or distorted. Under expand- 
ing, too, is prevented, assuring tight joints 
on initial test and during operation of con- 
densing unit. 

Complete line of standard and long reach 
ball bearing thrust collar tube expanders are 
also available from the manufacturer. For 
new booklet describing these, outlining 
operating steps: Write, Crane Packing Com- 
pany, Dept. M-24, 1800 Cuyler Ave., Chicago 
13. 


Honan-Crane 
cartridge refills 


Lebanon, Ind.—Addition of the new, low 
cost “S” Type cartridge to a recently de- 
veloped series of oil purification cartridge re- 
fills now enables Honan-Crane Corporation, 
to offer a complete, economical selection of 
filtering mediums for correct handling of 
every purification problem. 

Longer refill life, thorough oil purification 
and trouble free performance with car- 
tridges are effected through the use of Ho- 
nan-Crane’s high grade purifying media, 
“Cranite” (specially processed fullers earth) 
and “Palconia” (carefully blended cellulose 
fiber). Cranite and Palconia are available 
either in bulk or in three types of inter- 
changeable cartridge refills, Types “MC”, 
“MF” or the new “S” cartridge. Easy-to- 
handle refills remove either solids or product 
of oxidation or both—maintain any type of 
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Oil purification cartridge refills . . . by 
Honan Crane. 


oil in approximately new condition, in- 
definitely. 


“MC” cartridge is a woven cotton bag 
containing 15 pounds of Cranite, specially 
processed fullers earth. Oil passes through 
24% inches of Cranite surrounding center tube 
in addition to a layer of felt and a 250 mesh 
monel screen covering center tube. “MC” 
provides complete purification, removing 
solids and abrasives as well as soluble prod- 
ucts of oxidation such as asphaltenes, resins, 
acids. 


“MF” cartridge is a perforated metal basket 
lined with woven cotton sock material and 
uniformly packed with Palconia, cellulose fil- 
tering medium. Oil passes through cotton 
sock and 24% inches of cellulose surrounding 
center tube in addition to felt center tube 
cover. Uniform porosity of filtering material 
insures even flow, efficient removal of solids, 
abrasives, scale, other foreign matter. 

New “S” cartridge contains 4% pounds of 
Palconia tightly packed in woven cotten sock 
material. Performance comparable to “MF” 
in removal of abrasives, scale, etc. Fiber 
center tube simplifies disposal of spent car- 
tridge as entire unit is completely consumed 
by burning. 

Bulk Cranite in paper bags and Palconia 
in cartons is available for refilling Honan- 
Crane Bulk and Combination Type purifiers. 
Performance equal to that of cartridges of 
same medium is characteristic of the bulk 
materials. 

For information, bulletins covering Honan- 
Crane Oil Purification Equipment for Diesel 
Lube and Fuel Oils, Turbine Oils, Cutting 
Oils, Quench Oils, Coolants, etc., write 
Honan-Crane Corporation, 36 Madison Ave., 
Lebanon, Indiana. 


New packings to aid 
hydraulic sealing 


Chicago—Crane Packing Company of Chi- 
cago, one of the original fabricators of Tef- 
lon Packings, has recently announced per- 
fection of “V-Ring” Type Packings molded 
from pure Teflon—newest in their growing 
line of “Chemlon” (Teflon-fabricated) pack- 
ings. 

These V-type packings combine chemically 
inert and frictionless properties of Teflon 
with resilience and toughness needed for 
proper sealing results. A special cross-sec- 
tion design insures permanent sealing, even 
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under varying pressures, at temperatures up 
to 450°F. 

Low friction characteristics and ability to 
withstand higher temperatures and corrosive 
chemicals make them great value to chemical 
field since they increase scope of hydraulic 
applications to it. 

Development is of importance to valve 
manufacturers because of frictionless char- 
acteristics. They have already been adopted 
by several leading manufacturers as a stand- 
ard part of their valves. 

Available in many standard sizes from stock 
—additional sizes molded to meet specific 
requirements. 

Other Teflon-fabricated packings include 
braided types, French and standard ring gas- 
kets, extruded and machined forms, a wide 
variety of molded shapes for packing and 





New frictionless, chemically-inert “V-Ring" 
packing . . . by Crane Packing Co. 


electrical insulation use. Described in spe- 
cial booklet, “Packings for the Chemical In- 
dustry”. Write: Crane Packing Company, 
Dept. M24, 1800 Cuyler Ave., Chicago 13. 


Mechanical recording .. . 
for small businesses 


New York—A modified use of punched cards 
which makes basic features of mechanical 
recording available for small business has 
been devised by Remington Rand Inc., 
through development of a “Record Sort” sys- 
tem. Can be used for all kinds of record 
keeping and statistical work. Punched-cards 
can be automatically sorted at high speed, 
utilized for manual addition on a standard 
adding machine, or processed on centralized 
punched-card accounting equipment. 

The new system is priced within range of 
the average small business. 

System is composed of three basic units: 
a card punch machine, sorting machine, add- 
ing machine. 

Record keeping procedures reduced to five 
steps: Information, written on Record Sort 
cards, is transcribed into the cards on a punch 
machine, after which cards are available for 
use in preparing reports. 

Heart of system is sorting machine through 
which cards are grouped in required se- 
quences and, if desired, simultaneously 
counted at the rate of 25,200 sorts an hour. 


After cards are gouped in workable se- 


quence by sorting machine, for each classi- 
fication are added manually on an adding ma- 
chine. This final information, totaled and 
summarized, is then posted directly to proper 
report form. 








Micrograph of a section of concrete floor, 
sixteen times enlarged, showing “hills” and 
“dales" in surface. The “hills” are protected 
against abrasive traffic and the “dales" 
sealed against disintegrators (water, oil, 
grease, acids, alkalis) by FLINTCRUST 
LIQUID. 


Floors casehardener 


Philadelphia—A concrete floor “casehard- 
ener”, called FLINTCRUST LIQUID, is now 
available—requires no more labor, skill to 
apply than swabbing floor with water. Works 
very simply. 

A concrete floor may look and feel smooth, 
but in reality the surface presents tiny “hills 
and dales’’—(See graph.) 

FLINTCRUST LIQUID is flushed over floor, 
makes surface up to ten times harder, in- 
creasing resistance to traffic abrasion. 

For complete details: FLEXROCK CO., 
3654 Cuthbert St., Phila. 4, Pa. 


Lathe adapted as 
winding machine 


South Bend, Ind.—Recognizing need for 
faster, more accurate solder winding machine, 
the Rochester Lead Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
has developed an ingenious and efficient ma- 
chine for this purpose. 

A small South Bend Precision Bench Lathe 
was used as the foundation of the machine. 
A special electronically controlled measur- 
ing device designed to work in conjunction 
with an electric braking mechanism was 
mounted on lathe. Result: winding machine 





capable of producing 216 one-pound rolls of 
solder, with or without spool, per hour; 
weight accuracy automatically controlled to 
not exceed one eighth ounce over. Best pro- 
duction obtained on former equipment was 
250 rolls of solder per day with much less 
weight accuracy. Furthermore, because 
these rolls had to be run on the heavy side 
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so that none were underweight, consider- 
able waste resulted. 

Choice of South Bend lathe for foundation 
of this solder winding machine was made 
partly because of its wide range of power 
longitudinal feeds. Use of standard quick 
change gear box feeds, plus ease with which 
special ratio intermediate gears can be ob- 
tained, drastically reduced expense involved 
in obtaining proper feeds for various di- 
ameters of wire solders to be spooled. 

Detailed information on the complete wind- 
ing equipment can be obtained by writing 
the Rochester Lead Works, 380 Exchange 
Street, Rochester 8, N. Y. Information on 
lathes: South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend 22, Ind. 


Corrosion—battery trays 


Philadelphia—For years research sought a 
paint that would resist action of acid which 
may accumulate outside storage batteries. 
At last the problem of steel battery tray 
corrosion has been solved. 

Formerly asphalt-base paints, being porous, 
provided only limited resistance—under 
rough usage they yielded too easily to abra- 
sion. 

During War II, engineers of Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company, manufacturers of Exide 
Ironclad batteries, began developing new cor- 
rosion proof process to protect aluminum al- 
loy battery compartments in military air- 
planes. Since the new coating protected cor- 
rosion sensitive aluminus alloy against action 
of acid, experiments were tried on sheet steel 





After three years’ service this battery tray 
painted with asphaltum shows the effects of 
corrosion. Paint has flaked off in large 
areas. 





This battery tray, protected with Exide's 
acid-resistant paint shows no corrosion after 
two years’ service. 
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coated with the paint. These proved success- 
ful and after several years use, service re- 
ports indicated this special coating was the 
answer. 

New coating highly resists corrosion, ac- 
cording to Exide eers. Also claim that 
if, under unusual circumstances, surface is 
scraped exposing the bare steel, corrosion is 
limited to that area. 

The bond to the steel tray, as well as other 
qualities within the coating, are said to en- 
able it to withstand mechanical abuse from 
blows and abrasion without flaking off. 

Another characteristic claimed is its high 
insulating quality—protects steel trays from 
corrosion due to leakage of current. 

New process is said to bring users of bat- 
tery-propelled vehicles important savings 
resulting from lower maintenance costs and 
achievement of maximum battery life. 


New extension scaffold 


New York—The “Over-Reach”, a completely 
new development in extension scaffolds is 
announced by Atlas Industrial Corp. De- 





signed to be used in reaching high places 
over counters, machinery, etc., unit starts as 
a 6 ft. ladder and extends up to 26 ft. 
Passes through door, elevator openings 
easily. Operated by one man; may be par- 
tially extended to any desired height. Has 
roller bearing swivel casters on all four 
legs for easy maneuvering in tight places. 
Outrigger provides extra stability. All sizes 
to meet any requirements. 

For information, write Atlas Industrial 
Corp,. 849 39th Street, Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


New expanded metal 
floor trucks 


Brimfield, Ind.—New line of expanded metal 
floor trucks is manufactured by Industrial 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., Brimfield, Indiana, 
makers ‘of Universal industrial conveyors. 

Line includes two sizes: Model 4-A and 
Model 4-B. Both same basic construction: 
rigid angle iron frame to which is welded 
expanded metal bottom and sides; four ball- 
bearing 4-inch fiber casters centered front, 
rear, sides. Front and rear casters are swivel 
type. 

Model 4-A, 60” long, 30” wide, 30” high, pro- 
vides for wide range of material handling 
jobs. 

Model 4-B, 60” long, 30” wide, 48” high, has 
22” x 57” hinged drop door on one side held 
in closed position by positive safety latches— 
1/3 greater capacity than Model 4-A. 

In conjunction with production on this new 








Metal floor trucks . 
neering & Mfg. Co. 


. . by Industrial Engi- 


line, company will also manufacture other 
types of expanded metal containers in sizes, 
quantities to specifications. 


New PROTO Hex Sockets 
Have Thin Walls 


Los Angeles.—Addition of twenty single- 
hexagon (6-point) thin-wall socket wrenches 
to the PROTO line has been announced by 
Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles. Having 
thin walls, these sockets can be used in 
restricted’ areas — wherever corresponding 
double-hexagon (12-point) types will fit. 
Although thinner than regular power sockets, 
the new designs are guaranteed for power 
or hand use in service work. 

Single hexagon sockets are particularly 
useful because they safely fit and turn under- 
size nuts, as well as those that are rusted, 
damaged—permit safe work on stubborn nuts 
without danger of slipping, do not chew up 
brass or other soft nuts. Hex sockets are 
stronger than 12-point types, wear longer. 
Made of special alloy steel that adds to their 
life. 

Seven of the twenty additions are 3%” drive 
regular sockets with openings of &” to t”. 
Six are 34” drive extra deep sockets with 34” 
to +4” openings. Seven are 44” drive regular 
sockets with 36” to 34” openings. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 


New DI-ACRO 


power parter 


Lake City, Minn.—The DI-ACRO Power 
Parter has been designed for accurately 
cutting or “‘parting-off’’ rods and bars without 
distorting their roundness or crushing the 
material. 

Production rates that exceed any other type 
of cutting method are possible with this pre- 
cision machine as it will “part-off” materials 
as rapidly as operator can advance bar and 
engage foot lever. 

Equipped with an air cylinder, cushioned at 
both ends for quiet, efficient operation; each 
cutting cycle is instantly obtained through 
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by O'Neil-Irwin 


New power 
Mfg. Co. 


parter 


four-way foot valve leaving both hands of 


operator free to handle material. 


Operations of this high speed cutting ma- 
chine range from very small rods to 5/8” di- 
ameter bars and ten holes are provided in 
standard cutting head ranging from 1/16” to 
5/8” in steps of 1/16”. Special size round holes 
can be supplied. 

Square, rectangular, hexagon, other shaped 
bars can often be cut satisfactorily. Cutting 
heads made to order for these. 

The Ejectomatic Gauge is a valuable fea- 
ture: allows three separate operations of 
gauging, parting, ejecting in single working 
cycle All air equipment is housed in a 
rugged welded steel cabinet with moving 
parts properly guarded. 

For detailed catalog write O'Neil-Irwin Mfg 
Co., Lake City, Minn. 


New life-saving assembly 
... by Mine Safety Co. 


life-saving 

departments, 
bulance crews, hospitals, physicians, industrial 
plant safety and medical staffs was unveiled 


Pittsburgh—Unique new 
ratus for police and fire 


appa- 
am- 


in October at National Safety Congress in 
Chicago by Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Pittsburgh 

An “automatic breathing instrument,” the 
portable apparatus is used for victims of 
drowning, electric shock, poisonous or suf- 
focating gases, heart attacks, overdoses of 
drugs, any asphyxiation. 

Called the “Pneolator,” it consists of a 
rubber and plastic facepiece connected to 
two valves by two four-foot lengths of cor- 
rugated rubber tubing. One valve administers 
oxygen with positive pressure at regular 
intervals, cycling automatically—the other 
lets oxygen flow only when the patient in- 
hales, stops flow on exhalation. Valves are 
arranged so they interchange automatically, 
depending upon whether or not the victim 
is breathing. 

The artificial respiration valve delivers 
oxygen at a pre-set pressure to the lungs of 
a victim whose breathing has stopped. It 
does not suck air from the lungs, however, 
because this action could be harmful in some 
cases. Instead, when the proper amount of 
oxygen has been admitted into the lungs, 
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the valve shuts off, lets elastic walls of lungs 
and flexible muscles of diaphragm and chest 
handle exhalation by natural recoil. Action 
is similar to blowing up a balloon, allowing 
air to escape by releasing the neck. 

Medical authorities agree that manual arti- 
ficial respiration should be applied immedi- 
ately on victims of asphyxiation. When the 
new apparatus arrives on the scene however. 
it will perform artificial respiration auto- 
matically and more efficiently than by manual 
method. 

If patient is breathing, inhalator demand 
valve automatically admits as much oxygen 
as patient can inhale. When he exhales, valve 
stops flow until he again inhales. Mine Safety 
Appliances Company technicians pointed out 
that these two valves, together with a built- 
in aspirator tube to remove obstructions from 
throat, make apparatus suitable for any emer- 
gency affecting a person’s breathing. 

Instrument’s name, “Pneolator,” is derived 
from the Greek word, pneophore, meaning 
an instrument to aid artificial respiration, 
and inhalator, meaning an apparatus to fa- 
cilitate inhalation. 

Unlike other devices used for artificial 
respiration, the pressure of oxygen admin- 
istered by the cycling valve can be varied 
to meet a wide range of conditions. The 
pressure regulating valve gauge is calibrated 
to show pressures in terms of centimeters of 
water. The cycling valve can be set at low 
range to admit a gentle five centimeters, 
approximately 1.2 ounces pressure per square 
inch more than atmospheric pressure at sea 
level of 14.7 pounds. This low pressure 
would be used for newly born infants with 
extremely delicate lungs. High setting of the 
valve is 30 centimeters, or 7.2 ounces pressure 
per square inch above atmospheric. Such a 
setting could be used for a robust adult al- 
though the normal effective range to revive 
a victim of asphyxia is between 15 and 20 
centimeters. 

It was explained that the Pneolator operates 
on positive pressure only because mechan- 
ically induced negative pressure in the lungs 
has a tendency to increase flow of fluid if 
tissues are swollen, irritated. Such condi- 
tions are encountered when the victim has 
inhaled irritants like chlorine, ammonia, 
superheated air, poisonous chemical warfare 
gases. Another case in which negative pres- 
sure reportedly is huzardous is when the 
lungs are collapsed or imperfectly expanded 
(atelectasis), a frequent occurrence in pre- 
mature infants, polio victims, patients un- 
dergoing operations. 

The instrument can be operated by anyone 
with first aid training after a short instruc- 
tion course. Packed, ready to use, in fibre- 
glass carrying case, strong enough to with- 
stand weight of an auto. In the case is a 
22-cubic-foot tank of oxygen, approximately 
enough for a half hour’s use. Main valve 
connections are arranged to permit attach- 
ment of additional oxygen supply from any 
outside source without disconnecting regular 
tank. Entire assembly, with case, weighs 41 
pounds. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 


For Your Information 


RITE F. Kermit Donaldson, Steel Found- 

ers Society of America, 920 Midland 

Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio for copy of 
Society’s new booklet “Fundamentals of Steel 
Casting Design’’—20 cents. 

For folder on precision tool-grinding and 
lapping machines by Agathon, Ltd., Soleure, 
Switzerland write Hauser Machine Tool Corp., 
30 Park Ave., Manhasset, N. YY... . 

For bulletin (form M-410) illustrating Mobi- 
lift’s two new 2000 Ib. capacity Lev-R-Matic 
drive fork lift trucks: Mobilift Corp., 835 S. 
E. Main St., Portland 14, Ore., or branches at 
Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Berke- 
ley, E. Rutherford, N. J.... 

Properties of 100 industrial adhesives, coat- 
ings, sealers are tabulated in new catalogue— 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 


also contains three tables of properties cover- 
ing (1) 64 adhesives for bonding metal, rub- 
ber, glass, plastics, fabrics, wood; (2) 18 
sealers in manufacturing auto bodies, re- 
frigerators, fuel tanks, pressurized aircraft 
cabins; (3) 12 coatings for protecting metal 
against corrosion and abrasion, for thermal 
insulation of motor housings, etc.—available 
from Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fau- 
quier St., St. Paul 6, Minn.... 

Scale, corrosion, algae—how can be con- 
trolled—in brochure out from Aquatrol, 
Inc., P. O. Box 12233, Houston, Texas. Re- 
quest on letterhead (mention MANAGE)— 
title “Water Patrol for Profit Control.” In 
non-technical manner, reveals reasons for 
seale in water lines, boilers—how corrosion 
attacks costly equipment—how algae and bac- 
teria damage cooling towers, other water 
using equipment. Through scientific analysis 
of customers’ industrial water supply in 
Aquatrol lab., its chemists determine proper 
water treatments to control and often prevent 
destructive attacks of water impurities. . . 


Bulletin entitled “Designed for Pallets” 
gives data on pallet design, with working 
drawings—covers palletized carloading with 
drawings showing space-saving arrangements 
—also for variety materials moved, stored, 
shipped with pallet system ... by Barrett- 
Cravens. Shows Barrett hydraulic pallet lift 
trucks, single stroke pallet lift trucks, newly 
develuped Pallet Ox (it lifts and travels 
electrically). Send for Bulletin P-476: Bar- 
rett-Cravens Co., 4609 S. Western Blvd., 
Chicago 9. 


First Painter: “I know a man who has been 
married forty years and spends every eve- 
ning at home.” 

Second Painter: 
love.” 

First 
ralysis.” 


“That’s what I call true 


Painter: “The doctor calls it pa- 


Buffalo Convention's master of ceremonies 
for the Friday evening show was Bender E. 
Gilbert, public relations officer, Erie County 
Savings Bank. 
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COAT E D PROODUCT S COMMENT S 


nother way to cut costs 


Selecting an abrasive belt that turns out more 
pieces at a lower cost per unit has provided 
important savings for one concern after 
another. The belt is CARBORUNDUM'’s 
Industrial Cloth Belt designed to grind and 
polish both high and low tensile strength 
metals. Used on equipment ranging from 
backstand belt grinders to platen type belt 
sanders, these belts have increased production 
by as much as 150% —reduced unit cost by 
even more worthwhile amounts. 


COATED ABRASIVES 


This exceptional performance is due toa sharp 
fast cutting action that stands up under 
severe grinding and polishing operations. It 
means more units of production per hour, 
for longer operating periods. We'd like to 
back up these claims by showing you the hun- 
dreds of cases where CARBORUNDUM'’s 
Industrial Cloth Belts provided one answer 
to today’s high cost production conditions. 
Coated Products Division, The Carborundum 


Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


CARBORUNDUM 


Making ALL abrasive prociucts... 
to give you the proper ONE 


**Carborundum”’ is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by 


»¢ Carborundum Company 
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Packed with value and ready to prove it | 
the durable new Plymouth 
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you want a car that will last yOU—and that’s Plymouth, say people who 

should know. For example, of all standard-built cars registered as taxicabs, 
Plymouths outnumber all other makes combined! Long, trouble-free life 

and low cost-per-mile make Plymouth the choice of taxi owners—and make it the 
car for you, too. This latest Plymouth is the strongest of a long and sturdy line. 
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the backbone os any automobile you'd be amazed at the road shocks your engine lasts longer because of 

is its frame—and Plymouth’s Plymouth can take without harm. aluminum alloy pistons (their light 
frame is really rugged! There are Amola steel, extra strong and flexible, weight throws less wear on the bearings) 
heavy box-sections around all is used in springs, axles and over and super-hard exhaust valve inserts 
doors, so they close tight and fit 100 parts. No other car in the lowest- that give thousands of extra miles 
right—year after year priced field has this special steel. before valve grinding is required. 


big little detail is the chrome it likes to be compared 
plating of the top piston ring, Plymouth looks great by 
a Plymouth “exclusive” in its price itself—even greater by com- 
class. It guards the cylinder parison. Drive all three lead- 
wall against wear, particularly ing low-priced cars. Then BUILDS GREAT CARS 
during the break-in period. decide which one gives you 
the most for the money! 


Your Nearby Plymouth Dealer Will Gladly Arrange a Demonstration Drive 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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